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Edward  Everett  (I.)  of  Mass.,  was  chosen  to 
give  the  oration  at  Gettysburg  100  years  ago. 


m 


•  It  took  place  July  1,  2  and  3— exactly  100  years  ago.  Yet,  contrary  to  Abraham 
Lincoln's  own  words  (The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we 
ay  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.)  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  is 
tot  quite  as  well  remembered  by  Americans  today  as  what  was  said  at  Gettys- 
,urg  just  four  months  later.  •  Mr.  David  Wills  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
vrote  President  Lincoln  that  the  dedication  of  the  national  cemetery  on  the  battle 
kid  would  be  held  Thursday,  November  19.  •  "It  is  the  desire  that,  after 
he  oration,  you,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  formally  set  apart  these  grounds 
o  their  sacred  use  by  a  few  appropriate  remarks,"  Mr.  Wills  wrote.  •  The 
>ration  would  be  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts.  New  Englanders 
iad  known  him  as  minister  of  the  Brattle  Street  Unitarian  Church  in  Boston, 
governor  of  his  state,  and  president  of  Harvard  University.  Other  Americans  had 
mown  him  as  Member  of  Congress,  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  Secretary  of 
state.  But  people  everywhere  knew  Mr.  Everett,  above  all,  as  the  finest  orator 
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wu.S^'^p  to  attend  the  dedication  at  Gettysburg.  Half  of  them  declined.  sayin°-  thev  were 
too  busy.  •  President  Lincoln  was  busier.  He  was  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
armies.  He  was  also  preparing  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  which  would  soon 
meet.  However,  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  make  "a  few  appropriate  remarks." 
The  date  was  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  away.  •  On  (he  Sunday  before 
the  dedication  President  Lincoln  told  his  friend  Noah  Brooks  that  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Everett  a  copy  of  his  oration.  •  "It  was  very  kind  in  Mr.  Everett 
to  send  this,"  the  President  said.  "I  suppose  he  was  afraid  I  should  say  something 
that  he  wanted  to  say.  He  needn't  have  been  alarmed.  My  speech  isn't  long." 
•  :'So  it  is  written,  is  it,  then?"  Mr.  Brooks  asked.  •  "Well.  no.  *  the  President 
replied.  "It  is  not  exactly  written.  It  is  not  finished,  anyway.  I  have  written  it  over, 
two  or  three  times,  and  I  shall  have  to  give  it  another  lick  More  ]  am  satisfied. 
But  it  is  short,  short,  short."  •  Mr.  Edwin  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War. 
made  arrangements  for  the  President's  trip.  There  would  be  a  special  train  of 
four  cars  to  carry  government  officials,  diplomats,  and  newspaper  men.  The  train 
would  leave  Washington  on  Thursday  morning,  arrive  at  Gettysburg  in  time  for 
the  ceremony,  and  return  afterwards.  •  "I  do  not  like  this  arrangement," 
President  Lincoln  wrote  to  Mr.  Stanton.  "I  do  not  wish  to  so  go  that  by  the 

slightest  accident  we  fail  entirely:  and,  at 
die  best,  the  whole  to  be  a  mere  breath- 
less running  ..."  •  The  arrange- 
ment was  changed.  The  special  train  w  ould 
leave  Washington  at  noon  on  Wednesday, 
the  day  before  the  ceremony.         •  When  President  Lincoln  boarded  his  train 
that  Wednesday,  he  had  in  his  pocket  one  page  of  his  speech.  He  had  written 
nineteen  lines  in  ink  on  the  white  letter-paper  that  he  used  in  the  Executive 
Mansion.          •  "I  found  time  to  write  about  half  of  m\  speech,"  he  told  James 
Speed  of  Kentucky.         •  Arriving  at  Gettysburg,  President  Lincoln  was  driven 
to  the  home  of  Mr.  Wills  where  he  would  spend  the  night.  During  the  evening  a 
crowd  gathered  outside  the  house.  After  a  band  played,  the  people  called  for  the 
President  to  come  out  and  make  a  speech.  He  went  out  and  talked  to  them. 
•  "In  my  position  it  is  somewhat  important  that  I  should  not  say  any  foolish  things 
It  very  often  happens  that  the  only  way  to  help  it  is  to  say  nothing  at  all.  Believing 
that  is  my  present  condition  this  evening.  I  must  beg  of  you  in  excuse  me  from 
addressing  you  further."         •  A  little  later  lie  excused  hiimrlf  from  Mr.  Wills' 
other  guests  and  retired  to  his  room.  "Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  n.r  that  lie  wished  to 
consider  further  the  few  words  he  was  expected  to  say  the  nr;.i  day,"  one  guest 
reported.         •  After  breakfast  the  following  morning  {Continued  on  pane  100) 
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A  Few  Appropriate  Remarks 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

Mr.  John  Nicolay,  the  President's  private 
secretary,  went  to  the  President's  room. 
While  Mr.  Nicolay  was  there,  President  Lin- 
coln finished  writing  down  his  speech.  This 
time  he  didn't  use  a  pen.  He  used  a  lead 
pencil.  He  didn't  have  the  white  letter- 
paper  of  the  Executive  Mansion.  He  wrote 
on  a  half  sheet  of  blue-gray  paper;  "fools- 
cap" it  was  called.  He  wrote  nine  and  one- 
half  lines. 

At  ten  o'clock,  right  on  schedule,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  left  Mr.  Wills'  house.  Wearing 
a  black  suit,  high  silk  hat  and  white  gloves, 
he  mounted  a  horse  and  led  the  parade  to 
the  cemetery.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  were  waiting  there. 

But  Mr.  Everett  wasn't  there.  One-half 
hour  later  Mr.  Everett  arrived,  and  one-half 
hour  after  that  he  began  his  orc.tion.  With 
his  first  words,  the  great  orator  captured  the 
attention  of  the  waiting  people  and  he  ad- 
dressed them  for  two  hours. 

After  that  the  Baltimore  Glee  Club  sang 
a  hymn.  Then  Mr.  Ward  Hill  Lamon  in- 
troduced the  Chief  Executive. 


President  Lincoln  rose.  He  glanced  at  the 
two  sheets  of  paper  he  held  in  his  hand 
and  began  to  speak.  He  reached  the  words 
".  .  .  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth."  He  was  through.  He  had 
spoken  ten  sentences. 

To  Mr.  Lamon  the  President  remarked, 
"That  speech  ...  is  a  flat  failure  and  the 
people  are  disappointed." 

He  had  a  headache  as  he  rode  the  train 
back  to  Washington.  He  held  a  wet  towel  to 
his  head  and  lay  down. 

The  next  day  he  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
Everett.  "Permit  me  ...  to  express  my  great 
admiration  of  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
you  with  such  eloquent  simplicity  and  appro- 
priateness at  the  consecration  of  the  ceme- 
tery. I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter 
myself  that  I  came  as  near  the  central  idea 
of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did  in 
two  minutes." 

President  Lincoln  wrote  his  reply  the  same 
day.  "In  our  respective  parts  yesterday,  you 
could  not  have  been  excused  to  make  a 
short  address,  nor  I  a  long  one.  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  in  your  judgment  the  little  I 
did  say  was  not  a  failure."  • 
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How  to 
move  from 
one  place 

to 
another 
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You  may  feel  certain  you'll  not  be  moving, 
but  35,000,000  Americans  will  be  changing 
their  address  in  the  next  year,  and  one  of 
them  could  be  you. 

Allied  Van  Lines  — the  world's  largest 
mover— invites  you  to  read  (and  save)  the  fol- 
lowing information,  just  in  case  you  do  move. 


A  house  to  sell.  First  thing  to  do  is  call  a  real 
estate  agent  in  your  area.  He  has  a  list  of  pros- 
pective buyers.  He  knows  what  price  your 
house  should  bring.  He  can  help  you  with  any 
details  of  a  real  estate  transaction.  He'll  be 
worth  every  penny  of  his  modest  service  fee. 


A  house  to  buy.  Your  local  real  estate  agent 
can  also  refer  you  to  an  agent  in  the  city  you're 
moving  to.  One  who  operates  in  any  neigh- 
borhood you  may  have  in  mind.  Of  course,  it 
is  ideal  if  husband  and  wife  can  choose  a  new 
home  together,  but  many  husbands  have  suc- 
cessfully done  it  alone. 


Set  a  date.  A  number  of  factors  will  control 
the  day  you  pick  .  .  .  when  you  can  get  occu- 
pancy of  your  new  house  .  .  .  when  the  kids 
can  transfer  into  their  new  school .  .  .  how  far 


you're  moving  .  .  .  and  so  on.  But  as  quickly 
as  you've  decided  on  a  date.  .  . 


Call  Allied.  Your  nearest  Allied  Agent  will 
send  an  expert  moving  counselor.  He  will  help 
you  evaluate  your  goods,  and  assist  you  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  comprehensive  tran- 
sit protection  you  may  need  to  protect  all  your 
possessions  en  route.  He  will  submit  a  detailed 
cost  estimate  on  your  entire  move  .  .  .  make 
all  the  arrangements  to  put  you  and  your  pos- 
sessions in  your  new  home. 


Now,  a  few  things  for  you  to  do.  You  should 
contact  the  gas  company,  the  electric  people, 
telephone  company,  the  fuel  oil  man  and  tell 
them  what  date  you're  moving.  Give  them 
your  new  address  so  the  "terminal  bill"  can 
be  sent.  (Otherwise,  you  may  be  billed  for 
services  the  new  owner  gets.) 

Stop  your  milk  delivery.  Have  your  bank 
transfer  your  account.  Give  your  insurance 
companies  your  new  address.  Close  your  local 
charge  accounts. 

Notify  the  Post  Office  to  forward  your  mail. 
Tell  your  doctor,  dentist,  pediatrician  where 
you're  going.  They'll  probably  be  able  to  rec- 
ommend good  men  there,  and  send  the  fam- 
ily's records  along. 

Your  pastor  will  be  happy  to  suggest  a 
nearby  church. 


Now,  you  can  pretty  much  relax.  We'll  do  all 

the  packing.  Pots,  pans,  garden  tools,  galoshes 
—everything  from  attic  to  basement.  More  im- 
portant than  doing  it  all,  we'll  do  it  all  right 
.  .  .  with  the  special  kind  of  care  for  which 
Allied  is  famous. 

Your  fragile  china  and  glassware  receive 
the  kid  glove  treatment.  We  wrap  them  in 
soft,  clean  paper  and  place  them  in  specially 
designed  Allied  containers. 

Grand  piano  or  kitchen  chair,  every  piece 
of  your  furniture  is  protected  the  Allied  way 
—with  soft,  quilted  padding. 


carefully,  without  crowding.  We  transfer  each 
garment— right  on  its  own  hanger— from  your 
closet.  Then  we  telescope  the  dust-proof 
wardrobe  covers  on.  Your  clothes  will  arrive 
as  wrinkle-free  as  when  they  left  home. 


There's  an  art  to  packing  pictures.  We've 
designed  special  containers  for  fragile  items 
like  pictures  and  mirrors.  They  are  padded  in 
their  cradles,  plumbed  — and  the  containers 
are  sealed  to  insure  safe  arrival. 


Which  is  the  master  bedroom?  When  you 
get  where  you're  going,  you'll  find  the  furni- 
ture that  belongs  there,  in  there.  All  the  other 
items  will  be  there,  too— in  containers  marked 
"Master  Bedroom  Linens"— "Lamps,"  "Dra- 
peries," or  whatever.  Every  container  will  be 
clearly  marked  to  indicate  the  room  in  which 
it  belongs.  This  means  you'll  be  able  to  find 
the  things  you're  looking  for  a  lot  easier. 


Your  clothes  travel  in  style.  We  have  special 
wardrobes  in  which  we  hang  your  clothes— 


We're  in  the  phone  book.  It  may  seem  re- 
mote right  now.  But  when  the  time  comes  that 
you  have  to  move,  look  us  up  in  the  telephone 
book.  Allied  has  moved  more  people  twice 
than  any  other  van  line.  (Which  pretty  much 
speaks  for  itself,  wouldn't  you  say?) 


&&&&/sr &&&&&&&&& 


ALLIED 

van  tints  1 1  \ 
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YOU  CAN  TRUST  YOUR  ALLIED  MAN 
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Three  days  before  he  left  for 
Gettysburg,  Lincoln  sat  for 
this  portrait  at  Alexander  Gardner 
studio  in  Washington .  At  right  is 
the  Gettysburg  Address,  written  in 
Lincoln  s  hand — a  manuscript 
now  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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Everyone  told  Lincoln 
to  keep  his  speech  short 


o 


'n  Wednesday,  Nov.  18,  1863  a 
four-car  special  train,  its  engine 
frolicsome  with  silken  streamers 
and  red,  white  and  blue  bunting, 
moved  out  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.  station,  to  the  clamor  of  its 
bell  and  whistle,  under  a  cloud  of 
spark-filled  smoke.  The  trip  to  Get- 
tysburg would  take  six  hours  and 
everyone  knew  the  rails  were  atro- 
cious— it  would  mean  half  a  day 
of  jolting  and  swaying  and  teeth- 
rattling  abuse.  For  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  was  aboard, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
had  walled  off  a  good-sized  room  at 
the  rear  of  the  last  car  and  placed 
chairs  along  its  sides.  On  one  of 
these  sat  Lincoln,  contrasting  odd- 
ly with  the  beribboned  iron  horse. 
He  looked  pale  and  despondent 
and  very  thin  inside  his  long-coated 
black  suit  and  beneath  the  tall  hat 
that  rose  from  ear  level  like  a  sec- 
tion of  newly  polished  stovepipe. 
Wrapped  around  the  cylinder  was 
that  extraordinarily  wide  mourn- 
ing band  for  his  lost  son  Willie, 
who  had  died  of  pneumonia  almost 
two  years  before. 

The  President  had  had  an  un- 
happy morning.  Ten-year-old  Tad 


JLuruding  to  the  cemetery, 
a  mixed  assemblage  of  soldiers, 
dignitaries  and  local  citizens 
marches  down  Baltimore  Street 
in  Gettysburg.  Lincoln  rode 
behind  military  units. 


by  Dorothy  Me  serve  Earnhardt 


Lincoln  had  waked  up  sick  and  the 
doctor  had  come  and  shown  alarm 
that  touched  off  in  Mrs.  Lincoln  a 
crazed  tear  which  she  let  spiral  un- 
controllably. In  hysterics,  she  de- 
manded that  the  President  give  up 
the  trip  to  Gettysburg.  It  was  un- 
thinkable that  a  father  would  leave 
his  child  when  he  was  in  danger — 
he  would  be  sorry. 


0, 


'n  this  particular  day,  no  threat 
or  entreaty,  or  even  the  reminder 
that  Tad  would  take  his  medicine 
for  no  one  but  Pa,  could  change 
what  Mr.  Lincoln  had  in  his  heart 
to  do;  he  left,  making  himself  have 
faith  that  Tad  would  be  all  right. 
Outside  the  White  House,  General 
Fry,  his  escort  for  the  occasion, 
hurried  him  into  the  carriage.  They 
were  late.  The  President  said  he 
felt  like  the  murderer  on  his  way  to 
be  hanged  who  called  out  to  the  ex- 
cited, pushing  crowd,  "Boys,  you 
needn't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
ahead.  There  won't  be  any  fun  till 
I  get  there." 

Actually,  Lincoln  was  under  no 
illusion  as  to  the  importance  of  his 
role  at  Gettysburg.  The  occasion 
was  the  consecration  of  a  cemetery 


for  the  soldiers  from  the  18  north- 
ern states  who  had  died  in  the  great 
battle  four  and  a  half  months  be- 
fore. He  did  not  know  that  the  com- 
mission was  stunned  when  he  ac- 
cepted one  of  the  routine  printed 
invitations  which  had  been  sent  to 
all  major  government  officials,  or 
that  the  commissioners,  after  his 
unexpected  acceptance,  almost  did 
not  ask  him  to  speak  because  they 
thought  he  might  mar  the  reverent 
tone  of  the  day  by  being  clownish. 
But  he  could  not  help  knowing 
that  the  request  to  speak  was  at 
least  belated.  The  commission, 
writing  to  acknowledge  Lincoln's 
intention  to  be  present,  extended 
the  request  that  he  speak  briefly, 
but  pointedly  informed  him  that 
Edward  Everett  was  to  be  the  ora- 
tor of  the  occasion.  (Everett  had 
already^  been  slaving  over  his  dis- 
course for  five  weeks.)  The  com- 
mission had  finally  decided  that  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive to  let  him  sit  there  like 
window  dressing,  so  David  Wills 
of  Gettysburg,  the  chairman, 
mailed  a  letter  on  Nov.  2  giving 
Mr.  Lincoln  just  over  two  weeks 
to  prepare  his  contribution.  Wills 
spelled  out  the  specifications.  The 


Lincoln  address  was  to  be  short. 
After  Mr.  Everett's  oration,  would 
he  please  make  "a  few  appropriate 
remarks"?  And  just  so  there  would 
be  no  funny  stories,  emphasis  was 
laid  on  how  solemn  and  imposing 
and  impressive,  and  again  how  sol- 
emn, the  ceremonies  would  be. 

The  President  accepted  immedi- 
ately, for  the  second  time.  It  nev- 
er occurred  to  him  to  be  offended. 
He  was  spending  long  hours  day 
and  night  at  the  War  Department 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where 
Grant  would  fight  his  next  great 
battle.  He  had  a  heavy  schedule  of 
correspondence  and  meetings  and 
the  daily  drudgery  of  visitors,  but 
there  would  be  spare  minutes  and 
his  speech  would  just  have  to  be 
thought  out  in  them. 

Less  than  a  year  of  schooling  in 
a  lifetime  was  not  much  as  a  back- 
ground for  writing  those  commu- 
nications to  his  countrymen  that 
the  President's  position  called  for. 
Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  Burns,  Ae- 
sop, the  Bible — chiefly  the  Bible 
— he  had  read  them  on  his  own  in 
boyhood  and  manhood,  and  now, 
with  this  Gettysburg  address,  he 
would  find  his  thoughts  working 

CONTINUED 


Gettysburg  CONTINUED 

themselves  out  with  a  biblical  ca- 
dence. He  wrote  nothing  down  at 
first,  just  molded  and  remolded  his 
thinking,  the  same  slow  system  he 
had  used  for  his  first  inaugural 
speech.  He  seized  opportunities  for 
contemplation.  No  one,  watching 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Ar- 
mies standing  at  attention  while 
reviewing  2,500  men  of  the  Invalid 
Corps  two  days  before  he  was  to 
give  his  Gettysburg  speech,  could 
guess  what  his  mind  was  up  to. 

In  the  event  that  Mr.  Wills's 
invitation  to  speak  had  never  come, 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  been  more 
than  willing  to  appear  at  Gettys- 
burg without  uttering  a  sound.  He 
felt  that  the  country  had  a  right  to 
see  its  elected  head  at  the  place 
where  3,500  Union  boys  were  to  be 
buried.  What  was  more,  he  wanted 
with  his  whole  soul  to  be  there.  A 
year  before  a  mischievous  news- 
paper columnist  had  published  a 
malicious  version  of  his  visit  to  the 
battlefield  of  Antietam.  The  story 
said  that  Lincoln  had  been  driven 
directly  past  burial  parties  which 
were  tenderly  gathering  up  the  bod- 
ies of  their  comrades  and  that  the 
sight  had  set  him  to  slapping  the 
knees  of  his  fun-loving  companion, 
Ward  Hill  Lamon,  suggesting  that 


Lamon  get  out  his  banjo  right  there 
in  the  carriage  and  entertain  Gen- 
eral McClellan  and  himself  with 
a  few  comic  songs.  McClellan  sup- 
posedly had  exclaimed  in  horror, 
"Not  now,  please." 

Lincoln  never  made  public  an- 
swer to  the  lie,  but  it  gave  him 
more  pain  than  the  perpetrator 
ever  knew.  It  did  not  help  that  the 
columnist  later  answered  question- 
ers by  saying,  "Why  nobody  ever 
believed  that.  You  have  to  write 
that  kind  of  stuff."  Now,  with  an 
opportunity  to  speak  at  another 
battlefield,  the  President  meant  to 
so  express  himself  that  there  would 
be  no  doubt  about  the  earnestness 
of  his  concern  for  the  soldiers.  He 
went  to  considerable  trouble  to 
see  that  his  friend  Lamon  would 
be  at  Gettysburg  too,  and  that  they 
would  make  a  second  appearance 
together.  They  would  be  standing 
side  by  side  when  Lamon,  as  Chief 
Marshal,  introduced  Lincoln  to  the 
crowd.  Lamon  was  already  in  Get- 
tysburg, with  headquarters  at  the 
Eagle  Hotel,  working  out  the  route 
of  the  procession  and  instructing 
his  assistant  marshals. 

It  was  illogical,  the  close  attach- 
ment between  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  this  southern-born  cavalier, 
this  wrestler,  drinker  of  whisky 
punches,  fancy  dresser  and  blus- 
terer whose  remarks  were  explosive 
with  oaths.  Hill  Lamon  had  been 
Lincoln's  Danville,  111.  law  partner 


and,  riding  the  circuit  together,  the 
bond  had  grown.  Now  Lamon  was 
the  controversial  Marshal  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  making  his 
living  out  of  arrests  and  warrants 
and  cursing  that  the  fees  were  too 
small.  One  time  he  had  almost 
killed  an  agitator  in  an  illegal  street- 
corner  assembly.  "Hereafter,"  Lin- 
coln told  him,  "when  you  have  oc- 
casion to  strike  a  man,  don't  hit 
him  with  your  fist;  strike  him  with 
a  club  or  a  crowbar  or  something 
that  won't  kill  him." 

Ijamon  had  acted  as  the  Presi- 
dent's bodyguard  since  the  war's 
beginning,  often  sleeping  on  the 
floor  outside  Lincoln's  bedroom 
with  pistols,  knife  and  iron  knuck- 
les rolled  up  in  the  blanket  with 
him.  "This  boy  wants  me  to  sit  in 
his  lap  all  day,"  the  President  com- 
plained. Lamon  saw  dangers  every- 
where, constantly  argued  back  that 
he  would  sacrifice  his  health  and 
wealth  no  longer  if  his  precautions 
were  not  obeyed.  The  two  seemed 
worlds  apart — the  reserved  man 
with  the  obsession  for  words  and 
for  finding  the  right  rhythm  and 
order  for  the  right  words,  whose 
wife  said  he  had  a  sort  of  poetry  in 
his  nature — and  the  red-blooded, 
elegant  but  coarse  Virginian. 

Lincoln  decided  not  to  mention 
personalities  in  his  address,  or 
to  describe  the  battle.  He  would 


never  even  say  the  name  of  General 
George  Gordon  Meade,  the  north- 
ern leader — "Old  Pills,"  his  sol- 
diers called  him,  or  "that  damned 
old  goggle-eyed  snapping  turtle." 
Meade  had  behaved  with  such  ill 
temper  through  the  battle  that  offi- 
cers were  frightened  to  approach 
him  with  a  message.  He  had  won  so 
gloriously  and  then  lost  his  great 
chance  to  end  the  war  by  letting 
Lee's  army,  when  he  could  have 
smashed  it,  make  an  easy  crossing 
back  over  the  Potomac  River. 

The  President  would  not  make 
any  reference  either  to  the  terrible 
situation  in  Gettysburg  after  the 
battle  or  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  health,  as -  well  as  honor 
to  the  soldiers,  that  the  cemetery 
be  created.  On  the  last  day  of  June, 
Gettysburg  had  been  a  quiet  village 
of  2,500  inhabitants,  with  beauti- 
ful rolling  farmlands  surrounding 
the  homes,  seven  churches,  a  col- 
lege and  a  seminary.  Three  days 
later  its  streets  and  countryside 
were  covered  with  6,000  bodies, 
contorted  and  black-faced,  puffing 
up  in  the  hot  sun,  adding  their 
stench  to  that  of  3,000  stiff-legged, 
swelling  dead  horses.  Mr.  Culp, 
whose  20  acres  of  meadow  were  be- 
low Cemetery  Hill,  said  the  dead 
were  piled  in  such  a  continuous 
heaped-up  tangle  that,  if  he  had 
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the  cemetery,  spectators 
mill  around  speakers'1  stand 
where  Lincoln  (1)  waits 
bareheaded  beside  Secretary 
Seward  (2) ,  while  Everett  (3) , 
the  main  speaker,  is  escorted  by 
W  ills  (4)  to  his  place  on  the 
platform  after  a45-minute delay . 


Squeezed  for  room? 

There  is  no  passenger  squeeze  in 
any  Rambler  .  .  .  not  even  the  very 
lowest  priced  Rambler  American! 
Headroom  compares  with,  or  ex- 
ceeds, that  of  many  costlier  cars. 
Same  for  entrance  room,  legroom, 
hiproom.  So  why  pay  more  than 
low  Rambler  prices  to  get  room? 


Hardtops  too  high  priced? 


Have  fun  by  impressing  your  friends 
with  a  glamorous  Rambler  American 
hardtop  (see  below).  A  car  of  such 
magnificent  detail,  it  even  has  a  ball- 
bearing ashtray!  Price?  Far  less  than 
you'd  expect  for  this  smart  beauty! 


Why  feed  a  gas  hog? 

All  fed  up  with  emptying  your 
pockets  to  fill  up  a  gas  guzzler? 
The  sparkling  all-new  Rambler 
American  delivers  its  spirited 
performance  together  with  gas 
mileage  that  has  topped  every 
economy  run  officially  entered. 


Bugged  by  rattles? 

Rambler's  Advanced  Unit  Con- 
struction— now  in  the  Rambler 
American,  too — is  the  greatest 
racket-eraser  of  motordom.  It's 
strong,  rugged,  rigid,  quiet  .  .  . 
a  breakthrough  in  car  building! 


Rambler  leads  because  Rambler  listens 

Rambler  listens  to  what  you  want  in  a  car.  A  good  example  is 
the  all-new,  high-style  compact  you  asked  for  in  '64:  Rambler 
American,  in  exciting  hardtops,  convertible,  sedans,  wagons. 
New  ride,  new  full  6-passenger  room,  new  ideas  inside  and  out! 


AMERICAN  •  CLASSIC  6  or  V-8  •  AMBASSADOR  V-8 

Watch  the  Danny  Kaye  Show  on  CBS-TV,  10:00-11:00  P.M.,  EST,  Wednesday. 


1964  Rambler  American  440-H  Hardtop.  Compact  economy 
king  with  new  beauty,  room  and  ride.  Bucket  seats,  console, 
and  138-hp  Six,  standard.  Curved-glass  side  windows;  33,000- 
mile  or  3-year  chassis  lubrication;  Deep-Dip  rustproofing. 


Insist  on  more  in  '64... go  Rambler! 
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tried  to  cross  his  land  after  the  bat- 
tle, his  feet  would  never  even  have 
touched  soil. 

How  to  reach  beyond  all  this  in 
words  that  would  give  hope  for  the 
future? 

The  President  by  Nov.  15  had 
been  in  possession  of  Mr.  Everett's 
completed  speech.  Everett  had  sent 
a  copy,  he  explained,  so  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  not  be  embarrassed 
by  finding  out  too  late  that  he  was 
repeating  what  had  already  been 
said.  Lincoln  told  California  news- 
paper correspondent  Noah  Brooks 
that  Everett  need  not  have  wor- 
ried, that  his  own  address  was  go- 
ing to  be  "short,  short,  short." 
Was  it  written?  "Well,  not  exactly 
written,  not  finished  anyway."  On 


^Previously  unpublished 
picture  shows  "Tad"  Lincoln 
a  year  after  brother  Willie' 's 
death  in  1862.  Tad  added 
to  his  father  s  worries 
by  falling  ill  the  day  Lincoln 
had  to  leave  for  Gettysburg. 

mm 


Nov.  17,  the  afternoon  before  he 
left  for  Gettysburg,  he  had  told 
Attorney  General  Speed  that  he 
had  found  time  to  write  only  about 
half  of  his  speech.  A  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  train  trip  he  had  also  told 
Lamon  that  he  was  worried  about 
his  address.  He  took  off  his  hat,  in 
which  he  carried  his  private  papers, 
and  extracted  one  sheet  covered 
with  his  handwriting.  First  saying 
that  he  was  not  pleased  with  what 
he  had  written,  he  read  it  to  La- 
mon. It  was  substantially  what 
Lamon  heard  later  at  Gettysburg, 
but  such  vague,  high-sounding  talk 
never  made  sense  to  him.  He  held 
his  tongue  against  giving  advice, 
but  he  offered  no  reassurance  ei- 
ther. The  President  quietly  put 
the  sheet  back  in  his  hat. 

The  ride  to  Gettysburg  was 
strangely  uneventful.  The  passen- 
gers, with  the  exception  of  the  two 
cheerful  bands  of  musicians  up 
front,  did  not  quite  know  whether 
to  be  in  a  picnic  mood,  like  their 
gaily  bedecked  engine,  or  to  be 
grave,  as  becomes  a  funeral  dele- 
gation. The  President  fell  into  a 
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SURE,  most  of  us  believe  in  God.  But  have  you  outgrown  Him? 
Does  He  mean  anything  in  your  life?  How  do  you  picture  Him? 
Is  He  just  a  remote  Force ...  or  sort  of  a  fatherly  but  out-dated 
Man  Upstairs?  Who  is  God,  what  is  He . . .  really? 

Or  couldn't  you  care  less?  Maybe  you're  just  like  the  college  coed 
who  said,  "Yes,  I  believe  in  God,  but  I'm  not  nuts  about  Him." 

What  is  God  like?  You  investigate  insurance,  education,  new  cars 
. . .  why  not  seek  a  satisfying  answer  to  what  God  is  like?  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  visits  our  planet  in  Person  . . .  entering  our  world  of 
death,  taxes,  and  tension.  And  He  stays  with  it!  Christians  know 
that  He  cares  and  that  He  shares. 

A  claim  of  this  importance  is  certainly  worth  exploring.  You  can 
investigate  it  for  yourself. . .  by  sending  for  this  free,  easy-to-read 
40-page  booklet,  IS  GOD  OUT  OF  DATE? 

WHY  NOT  FIND  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF? 
SEND  TODAY  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET- 


LUTHERAN  LAYMEN'S  LEAGUE  12 
2185  Hampton  Avenue.  St.  Louis.  Missouri  63139 

Please  Send— in  a  plain  envelope,  without  cost  or  obligation— a  copy  of  the 
booklet.  IS  GOD  OUT  OF  DATE 7 


.state: 


HEAR  THE  LUTHERAN  HOUR  ON  RADIO    «    EVERY  SUNDAY 
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A  message  to  people  who  write  a  lot 


Because  the  tip  of  an  ordinary  ball  pen  is  straight 
you  have  to  hold  the  pen  more  or  less  upright 
so  your  hand  tends  to  tire  when  you  write  a  lot. 


pp 

Because  Scripto  TILT-TIP*  has  an  angled  point 
the  pen  leans  back  at  a  more  comfortable  angle 
so  your  hand  stays  relaxed  instead  of  cramping. 

It's  as  simple  as  that. 


-  .  .V'  - 


Other  features:  a  big,  visible  ink  supply;  a  skip-proof  tungsten  carbide 
ball;  a  guarantee  that  if  you  don't  like  TILT-TIP"  you  can  send  it  back 
and  we'll  refund  your  money  right  away;  a  very  reasonable  price— $1 .98. 
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known  photographs  of  Gettysburg  dedication, 
like  one  at  right,  obliterated  top  of  cemetery' s 
flagpole.  In  her  father  s  famous  collection 
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dejected  silence  just  after  board- 
ing. In  his  car  were  three  Cabinet 
members:  Secretary  of  State  Sew- 
ard, Secretary  of  the  Interior  Usher 
and  Postmaster  General  Blair.  The 
French  and  Italian  ministers  were 
also  there,  as  well  as  Lincoln's 
two  private  secretaries — John  Hay 
and  John  Nicolay — several  high 
Army  officers,  a  newspaperman  and 
Edward  Everett's  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry 
A.  Wise. 

It  took  aii  hour  and  10  minutes 
to  reach  Baltimore,  and  there  Mr. 
Lincoln  stepped  outside  to  greet  a 
small  gathering  and  kiss  two  babies 
whose  mothers  reached  them  up 
to  him.  The  train  was  drawn  by 
horses  across  the  city  and  switched 
to  the  Northern  Central  lines, 
where  a  windowless  baggage  car, 
containing  a  table  which  ran  its 
whole  length,  was  attached  to  the 
train.  The  President  sat  for  his 
midday  meal  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  Back  in  his  compartment, 
again  he  stood  up  at  the  next  stop 
to  take  a  bunch  of  rosebuds  hand- 
ed in  the  window  by  a  small  girl. 
"You're  a  sweet  little  rosebud  your- 
self," he  said,  and  gave  his  third 
kiss  of  the  trip.  At  a  slowdown  a 
man  managed  to  climb  aboard  and 
made  his  way  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  tell 
him  thai  his  boy  had  been  killed 
at  Little  Round  Top.  "When  I 
think,"  said  the  President,  "of  the 
sacrifices  of  life  yel  to  be  offered 
and  the  hearts  and  homes  yet  to  be 
made  desolate  before  this  dreadful 
war  is  over,  I  feel  at  times  like 
hilling  in  deep  darkness." 


Once  he  went  forward  and  joined 
a  group  that  was  telling  stories. 
He  left,  saying,  "Gentlemen,  this  is 
all  very  pleasant,  but  the  people 
wall  expect  me  to  say  something 
to  them  tomorrow,  and  I  must  give 
the  matter  some  thought." 

At  Hanover  Junction,  after  an- 
other wait,  the  train  was  switched 
to  the  Hanover  line,  and  from  here 
there  were  only  30  miles  to  go. 
The  Washington  engine  puffed  off 
again,  jerking  playfully,  stopping 
to  rest,  but  finally  delivering  its  in- 
mates at  nightfall  at  the  Gettys- 
burg station. 

Lincoln  had  not  done  any  visible 
wrork  on  his  address,  or  even  taken 
it  out  of  his  pocket,  during  the 
whole  trip. 


A, 


_s  the  party  alighted,  it  saw  on 
the  station  platform  piles  of  wood- 
en coffins,  each  containing  a  boy 
whom  his  family  had  decided  to 
take  home,  Gettysburg  being  un- 
bearably far  away.  Commissioner 
Wills, was  there  to  greet  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  drive  him  and  the 
Wises  to  his  big  house  on  The  Dia- 
mond— the  town  square — for  the 
night. 

Lincoln  had  brought  along  his 
friend  and  colored  servant,  Wil- 
liam Slade.  Upstairs  in  a  room  with 
an  inviting  four-poster  canopied 
bed,  William  helped  the  President 
unpack  and  dress  for  the  dinner 
party  Mrs.  Wills  had  planned. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night  and  not 
cold — the  town  was  jammed  with 
visitors  in  a  celebrating  mood  who 
were  willing  lo  sleep  on  the  floors 
and  pews  of  the  churches  in  order 
lo  see  the  battlefield  and  the  famous 


Mrs.  Kunhardt  discovered  the  unique  print  at  left, 
which  reveals  for  the  first  time  that  the  U.S.  flag 
was  not  at  half-mast  during  the  ceremony. 


people  they  had  read  about  in  the 
papers.  Before  the  Wills's  dinner 
guests  had  left  the  table,  bands  and 
serenaders  had  assembled  outside 
the  house  calling  for  speeches.  Mr. 
Everett  was  at  the  table  but  the 
President's  name  was  called  loud- 
est, and  after  a  long  delay  he  very 
unwillingly  went  to  the  doorstep 
just  off  the  square  and  made  ex- 
temporaneous comments  in  which 
he  tried  to  say  nothing  so  that  his 
speech  at  the  cemetery  would  not 
be  "dribbled  out  of  him"  ahead  of 
time.  He  said  he  had  no  speech  to 
make.  There  was  laughter.  "In  my 
position  it  is  somewhat  important 
that  I  should  not  say  any  foolish 
things."  Someone  shouted,  ".  .  .  If 
you  can  help  it."  Lincoln  finished 
up  rapidly:  "It  very  often  happens 
that  the  only  way  to  help  it  is  to 
say  nothing  at  all.  Believing  that 
is  my  present  condition  this  eve- 
ning, I  must  beg  of  you  to  excuse 
me  from  addressing  you  further." 
There  was  more  laughter  and  the 
President  went  back  into  the  house. 
He  had  made  the  kind  of  poor  show- 
ing that  caused  his  outspoken  wife 
to  say  she  wished  the  ground  would 
open  and  swallow  her  up. 

A  telegram  was  delivered  to  Mr. 
•Lincoln  from  Secretary  Stanton, 
reporting,  "On  inquiry  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln informs  me  that  your  son  is 
better  this  evening."  It  was  almost 
9  o'clock.  The  President  excused 
himself,  saying  he  must  go  up  to  his 
room  to  work  on  his  address.  A 
young  Pennsylvania  soldier,  Pax- 
ton  Bigham,  followed  and  remained 
stationed  outside  his  door  all  night. 

Inside,  alone  with  his  valet  Wil- 
liam Slade,  Lincoln  now  sat  down 
at  a  table  and  began  to  read  aloud 


parts  of  his  unfinished  address,  re- 
peating, "William,  how  does  that 
sound?"  after  each  couple  of  sen- 
tences. Just  before  10  o'clock  he 
sent  William  downstairs  to  bring 
up  Mr.  Wills.  Without  saying  he 
had  done  any  work  on  his  speech 
he  asked  Wills  to  state  just  what 
was  expected  of  him  tomorrow,  and 
David  Wills  described  the  whole 
program  explicitly. 

xVt  11  o'clock  Mr. Wills  was  sent 
for  again.  The  President  wanted  to 
speak  for  a  few  moments  to  Secre- 
tary Seward.  Wills  said  he  would 
fetch  Seward,  but  Lincoln  rose  to 
his  feet  protesting,  "No,  I'll  go  and 
see  him."  They  walked  next  door  to 
Mr.  Harper's  house,  Lincoln  carry- 
ing two  sheets  of  paper  on  which 
he  had  been  writing.  Bigham  stood 
guard  at  the  door  while  the  Presi- 
dent stayed  with  Seward,  whose  ad- 
vice he  valued,  for  half  an  hour.  At 
11:30  Mr.  Lincoln  came  out  of  the 
house  to  find  himself  surrounded 
by  a  Baltimore  Glee  Club  that  had 
just  arrived  in  a  car  attached  to 
Governor  Curtin's  train  and  was 
rendering  We  Are  Coming,  Father 
Abraham.  Lincoln  bowed  and  told 
Bigham,  "You  clear  a  way  and  I 
will  hang  on  to  your  coat."  The 
President  and  the  soldier  moved 
rapidly  back  into  the  Wills  house, 
where  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  being  welcomed,  having 
been  invited  many  weeks  before  to 
spend  the  night  there.  Mr.  Wills 
now  announced  that  his  home  had 
become  so  crowded  he  would  have 
to  put  the  governor  in  the  same 
bed  with  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Everett 
was  so  obviously  distressed  at  this 


Smoothest  Wine 

You'll  Ever 
Taste 


If  you  haven't  found  the  wine  smooth 
enough  for  you  .  .  .  try  Virginia  Dare. 
Just  chill  and  pour  yourself  one  glass 
.  .  .  and  you'll  see  why  it  has  been  an 
American  favorite  for  130  years. 

RED,  WHITE  OR  PINK 
GARRETT  &  COMPANY  Lodi,  Calif. 
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REFLECT  A  MOMENT  .  .  . 
WOULDN'T  A  MIRROR  MAKE  A  GREAT 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT? 

Those  glamorous,  full-length,  plate  glass  door  mirrors!  What  other  gift 
could  possibly  cost  so  little,  yet  add  so  much — to  any  room  in  your 
house?  They  come  in  sizes  to  fit  most  doors.  And  you  can  easily  install 
them  yourself.  All  leading  department,  furniture  and  glass  stores  are 
featuring  full-length  door  mirrors  now.  One  thing  to  remember:  Look 
for  the  High-Fidelity"  label  when  you  buy.  It  means  your  mirror  will 
have  finest  quality,  truest  reflection — because  it's  made  of  twin-ground 
polished  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass. 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 

Paints  •  Glass  •  Chemicals  •  Fiber  Glass 
2S)    In  Canada:  Canadian  Pittsburgh  Industries  Limited 
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prospect  that  Governor  Curtin  left, 
saying  he  would  find  a  bed  some- 
where else. 

Near  midnight,  shortly  after  the 
President  had  returned  to  his  room, 
he  had  a  telegram  from  his  wife. 
"Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
The  Dr.  has  just  left.  We  hope  dear 
Taddie  is  slightly  better.  Will  send 
you  a  telegram  in  the  morning.  Mrs. 
Lincoln."  A  few  seconds  after  read- 
ing it  he  swung  open  the  door, 
popped  out  to  announce  to  the  sur- 
prised Sergeant  Bigham,  21st  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry:  "That  telegram 
was  from  home;  my  little  boy  is 
very  sick,  but  is  better."  The  door 
closed  again. 

Mr.  Lincoln  put  out  his  light 
shortly  after  midnight,  but  the  sing- 
ers were  in  the  square  harmonizing 
We  Are  C;  ming,  Father  Abraham, 
Three  Hundred  Thousand  More  un- 
til just  before  2  a.m.  Only  William 
Slade  and  the  slender  young  sol- 
dier beside  his  door  protected  the 
President  as  he  slept. 

The  next  morning  promptly  at  9 
— Thursday,  Nov.  19 — John  Nico- 
lay  reported  to  the  President's 
room.  He  sat  there  while  Lincoln 
used  pen  and  ink  to  make  a  new 
copy  of  his  address,  wath  some 
crossing  out  and  last  thoughts  as  he 
went.  After  an  hour's  w  ork  he  made 
a  roll  of  the  two  written  pages  and 
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Schola  r-sta  I  esma  n  Ed  1  can  I 
Everell  .spoke  for  two  hours 
at  Gettysburg.  Many  in  crowd 
who  wandered  away 
during  talk  jailed  to  gel  bach 
in  lime  to  hear  Lincoln. 


tucked  them  in  his  pocket.  Putting 
on  his  high  hat  and  drawing  large 
white  gauntlets  over  his  hands,  he 
went  downstairs  and  was  ready  at 
10  o'clock  to  take  his  place  in  the 
procession. 

Soldiers  wrere  lined  up  on  either 
side  of  the  Wills's  door  making  a 
corridor  out  to  where  a  small  bay 
horse  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Lincoln. 
When  he  sat  mounted,  his  legs 
reached  down  much  too  near  the 
ground  for  dignity.  Immediately  a 
cheering  crowd  closed  in  upon  the 
animal  as  people  tried  to  shake  the 
President's  hand.  Lamon  and  his 
marshals,  all  wearing  bulky  yellow 
and  white  scarfs  stretched  over 
one  shoulder  and  under  the  oppo- 
site arm,  galloped  in  every  direction 
with  orders,  but  the  four  military 
bands  were  hard  to  get  in  place  so 
that  their  music  would  not  clash. 
Suddenly  half  the  people  who  were 
to  make  up  the  spectacular  pro- 
cession scuttled  out  across  the  bat- 
tlefield and  the  cemetery  to  find 
good  positions.  They  were  anxious 
to  get  their  firs  t  view  of  East  Ceme- 
tery Hill  and  Gulp's  Hill,  of  Semi- 
nary Ridge  at  the  right  with  the 
Peach  Orchard  beyond — to  the 
south  the  Round  Tops,  the  Valley 
of  Death,  Devil's  Den  and  the 
Wheatfield.  It  was  awesome  to  be 
standing  on  the  bloody  ground  of 
this  most  epic  of  all  the  war's  tragic 
battles.  The  figures  were  now  in, 
and  the  total  of  killed  and  w  ounded 
was  upward  of  50,000,  the  result 
of  97,000  Northerners  and  75,000 
Southerners  trying  to  shoot  each 
other  dead. 


A 


whole  hour  was  spent  in  get- 
ting Seward  and  the  other  digni- 
taries into  their  saddles,  placing 
the  top  military  and  their  regi- 
ments, the  governors,  the  mayors, 
seeing  that  the  tail  of  the  parade 
contained  fire  departments,  Knigh  ts 
Templar,  Masons,  and  citizens. 

During  that  long  60  minutes  Mr. 
Lincoln  sat  up  tall  and  straight 
and  very  patient.  He  did  not  look 
as  moutnfuLas  usual,,  for  while  he 
sat  there  he  was  handed  a  telegram 
from  the  Secretary  of  War:  "Mrs. 
Lincoln  reports  your  son's  health 
a  great  deal  better  and  he  will  be 
nut  today." 

At  last,  at  11  o'clock,  the  reduced 
assemblage  began  to  move.  Guns 
boomed  every  60  seconds  during 
the  half-mile,  quarter-hour  jour- 
ney to  the  cemetery,  and  the  bands 
blared  forth  obligingly  in  turn.  The 
procession  wound  out  of  The  Dia- 
mond, past  the  tall  flagstaff  at  its 
center.  All  over  town  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  at  half-mast  and 
creped,  by  executive  order  of  the 
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governor.  At  every  street  corner 
there  were  little  stands  where  live 
shells  picked  up  from  the  battle- 
field, and  even  cannonballs,  were 
offered  for  sale.  Here  and  there 
children  could  be  seen  playing  with 
handfuls  of  bullets  as  though  they 
were  marbles. 

Along  the  line  an  officer's  horse 
tried  to  nip  at  the  tail  of  Lincoln's 
little  steed,  but  he  was  controlled. 
Then  there  was  a  hall  as  a  father 
held  up  his  white-frocked  daughter 
to  the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln  let 
her  sit  in  front  of  him  a  few  sec- 
onds, kissed  her  and  handed  her 
back.  Up  Baltimore  Street  from 
the  square,  Lincoln  could  plainly 
see  the  shot  still  embedded  in  the 
brick  fronts  of  houses,  fences  shot 
to  splinters,  trees  cut  off  and  their 
bark  gashed.  He  could  not  see  what 
those  who  had  walked  ahead  to  the 
cemetery  had  discovered  still  on 
the  ground — the  rubble  of  old 
shoes,  cups,  canteens,  knapsacks, 
and  the  weathered  wooden  grave 
markers  sticking  up  though  now 
almost  hidden  by  weeds.  The  pen- 
ciled writing  on  the  wood  that  gave 
clue  to  the  individuals  buried  there 
had  already  grown  faint  with  the 
successive  rains. 

Lincoln  had  kept  himself  in- 
formed about  the  3  7  acres  that  had 
been  bought  by  the  stale  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  soldiers'  cemetery. 
The  new  cemetery  was  next  to  the 
old  local  one,  which  still  had  a  sign 
up  among  its  flattened  marble  slabs 
forbidding  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms within  the  gateway.  He  knew 
that  the  Union  men  were  being 
dug  up  from  the  sprawling  battle- 
field at  the  rate  of  ahout  60  a  day 
and  being  transferred  to  the  new 
cemetery  at  a  cost  of  $1.59  per 
body.  There  had  been  34  bids,  from 
$8  to  $1.59,  and  the  commission 
had  accepted  the  lowest.  By  Nov. 
19,  1,188  men  out  of  an  ultimate 
3,500  had  been  reburied,  but  all 
digging  was  suspended  while  the 
visitors  were  in  town. 


Th 


.he  odor  of  the  killed  horses, 
which  still  lay  exactly  as  they  had 
suffered  and  expired,  was  one  of 
the  shocks  of  the  day.  One  local 
widow  woman  had  17  carcasses  still 
rotting  close  beside  her  house, 
poisoning  her  spring,  choking  her 
peach  trees. 

Secretary  Seward  was  having  dif- 
ficulty with  his  trousers.  They 
were  working  up  his  legs  as  he  rode 
with  Blair  at  the  President's  right. 
Usher  and  Lamon  were  on  the 
President's  left.  Before  the  ride 
was  half  over  Mr.  Lincoln  slumped 
forward  in  one  of  his  faraway  brown 
studies,  his  mournful  eyes  focusing 
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lincolri 's  personal  bodyguard 
W  ard  Hill  Lamon,  here  in 
the  uniform  he  designed 
for  himself  was  Chief  Marshal 
for  ceremonies  at  battlefield. 


on  nothing  in  the  present  scene, 
swaying  as  though  he  were  alone 
on  a  prairie  in  Illinois,  mounted 
on  his  own  Old  Bob. 

It  seemed  they  had  hardly  start- 
ed when  the  head  of  the  procession 
reached  the  inadequate,  rough- 
hewn-wood  platform  raised  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  On  it,  at 
center  front,  was  a  worn  sofa  large 
enough  for  three  and  intended  for 
Mr.  Lincoln,  with  Secretary  Seward 
to  be  placed  on  the  President's  left 
and  Mr.  Everett  on  his  right.  A 
squadron  of  cavalry  and  the  Fifth 
New  York  Artillery  and  all  Hill  La- 
mon's  marshals  were  ahead  of  the 
President.  Abruptly  he  had  to  pull 
his  thoughts  back  from  wherever 
they  had  been  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, wait  while  every  man  in  the 
crowd  uncovered  his  head,  and 
then  take  his  seat.  There  was  not 
anywhere  near  enough  room  on  the 
platform  for  all  the  dignitaries,  and 
the  confusion  was  tremendous  as 
they  tried  to  be  polite  about  the 
unceremonious  crush. 

Finally  only  one  thing  was  lack- 
ing, the  presence  of  Edward  Ever- 
ett, the  main  speaker  of  the  day. 
No  one  knew  where  he  was,  al- 
though Mr.  Wills  had  promised  to 
drive  him  to  the  scene  in  a  carriage 
in  plenty  of  time.  The  crowd  out 
in  front  of  the  stand  stood  for  an 
extra  45  minutes  before  the  69- 
year-old  orator  was  guided  by  Mr. 
Wills  to  the  seat  John  Nicolay  had 
been  saving  for  him.  Everett  had 
had  a  stroke  the  year  before  and 
was  trembling  now  lest  his  mind  go 
blank  at  some  crucial  point. 

The  ceremonies  opened  with  a 
dirge  and  a  long  prayer  full  of 


Vicks  Announces  TRI-SPAN 
the  Extra-Relief 
12-Hour  Decongestant 

It's  fortified  with  extra  medication  to  relieve  the  extra 

miseries  of  a  head-cold... those  ache-all-over 
miseries  even  the  leading  12-hour  capsule  can't  relieve. 


You  get  extra  relief  ache  anti-pain 
relief  ...the  leading  12-hour  capsule 
can't  give  you.  Tri-Span  relieves 
sniffles  and  sneezes  in  minutes... 
relieves  that  achy  feeling  fast,  too. 
The  special  pain  reliever  in  its  outer 
shell  works  in  minutes  to  help  ease 
those  aches  and  pains  that  make  a 
head-cold  extra  miserable. 


TRI-SPAN 


OUTER  SHELL 


You  get  extra  relief. ..3  times  long- 
er decongestant  relief .. .that  4- 
hour  tablets  can't  give  you.  That's 
because  Tri-Span's  inner  tablet 
works  continuously  to  give  up  to  12 
hours  relief.  Instead  of  sniffles, 
sneezes,  blocked-up  breathing,  your 
head  stays  clear  all  day,  all  night. 
Get  new  Tri-Span— for  extra  relief. 


For  Extra-Misery  Head  Colds 
Get  Extra-Relief  TRI  SPAN 
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AUTOMATIC 


ENJOY! 


For  the  most  relaxing,  the  most  musical  time  of  your 
life  ...  try  the  new  Revere  Stereo  Tape  Cartridge 
System.  Just  stack  the  unique  plastic  stereo  tape 
cartridges  as  you  would  records.  (Only  easier— no 
arm  or  spindleto  fool  with.  )Touch  two  buttons.  Then 
sit  back  while  this  amazing  instrument  threads, 
plays,  changes  tapes  automatically  for  up  to  15  hours 
of  completely  unattended  music.  You  can  make 
your  own  stereo  recordings  from  any  sound  source. 


Or  choose  from  a  magnificent  variety  of  the  finest 
pre-recorded  tapes  by  Columbia,  Command,  Music- 
Tapes  Inc.  and  others.  For  the  first  time,  you  can 
now  enjoy  the  perfect  sound  that  only  tape  provides, 
plus  the  ease  and  convenience  of  fully  automatic 
changing.  You'll  have  to  see  and  hear  this  excitingly 
different  Revere  Stereo  Tape  Cartridge  System  to 
believe  it.  You  can  do  both  right  now  at  any  of  the 
dealers  listed  on  the  opposite  page. 


Revere-UJollensak  Division  3m 


St.  Paul  19,  Minnesota 
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SEE  A  PERSONAL  DEMON- 
STRATION OF  THE  NEW 


SYSTEM 

CHANGES  TAPES  AS 
AUTOMATICALLY  AS 
A  RECORD  PLAYER 


ILLINOIS 

Aurora  Cook's  Hi  Fi 

Chicago         Gill  Custom  House 
Kravetz  &  Co. 
Lyon-Healy 
Polk  Bros. 
MusiCraft 

Dixon  Sterling  Camera  Center 
Elgin  Bud  Knott  &  Sons 

Evanston  Lyon-Healy 
Highland  Park  Grant  &  Grant,  Inc. 
Joliet  Polk  Bros. 

LaGrange    LaGrange  TV  &  Organ 
Polk  Bros. 

Lake  Forest  Grant  &  Grant 

Moline  Van  Goor's 

Mount  Prospect  Lyon-Healy 
Normal  Forbes  Sound  Service 
Oak  Brook  Lyon-Healy 
Oak  Park  Lyon-Healy 
Park  Forest  Lyon-Healy 
Park  Ridge  Northwest  Music  Ctr. 
Peoria  Beverly  Bros.  Music 

Rockford     Schnulle's  Hi  Fi  Shop 
Leonhardt  Engineering 
Rock  Island  Van  Goor's 

Sterling  Sterling  Camera  Center 
Waukegan  Polk  Bros. 

INDIANA 
South  Bend  Rodms 

MICHIGAN 
Birmingham  Grinnell  Brothers 
Dearborn  Grinnell  Brothers 
Detroit  Barton  Electronic  System 
Church  &  School  Equip. 
Grinnell  Brothers 
Grand  Rapids  Karns  Electronics 
Royal  Oak  Grinnell  Brothers 
Wyandotte        Grinnell  Brothers 

MISSOURI 
Clayton  Aeolian  Co. 

Famous-Barr 
Northland  Famous-Barr 
South  County  Famous-Barr 
Southtown  Aeolian  Co. 

Famous-Barr 
St.  Louis  Aeolian  Co. 

Famous-Barr 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  Steinberg's,  Inc. 
Cleveland       Halle  Brothers  Co. 

May  Co. 

Columbus  Anderson  Hi  Fi  Center 
Fairview  Park  Halle  Brothers  Co. 
Maple  Heights  May  Co. 

Middleburg  Heights 

Halle  Brothers  Co. 
Parma  May  Co. 

University  Heights        May  Co. 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee        Hi  Fi  Center  Inc. 

Netzow's  Inc. 
Wack  Sales  Co.  Inc. 
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liturgical  phrases  made  familiar  in 
church  services,  throat-choking  in 
the  memories  they  stirred.  The 
prayer  ended  with  the  whole  of 
"Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven 
.  .  ."  With  this  the  day's  most  af- 
fecting moment  had  passed.  Both 
Edward  Everett's  cheeks  and  Lin- 
coln's had  been  wet. 

Now  Mr.  Everett  rose,  his  while 
locks  faintly  gold — he  had  been  a 
redhead  in  his  youth.  His  smart- 
ly cut  suit  coat  was  buttoned  the 
length  of  his  fine  figure,  without 
an  inch  of  slack,  and  with  his  old 
world  high  collar  and  enormous 
black  stocklike  tie  he  was  a  sight 
to  admire.  He  had  been  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  a  professor  of 
Greek  at  Harvard,  a  congressman, 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  U.S. 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  the  pres- 
ident of  Harvard,  Secretary  of  State 
under  Fillmore  and,  lastly,  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  looking 
out  over  the  multitude.  Thousands 
of  families  had  driven  all  night  to 
be  here  in  time.  Since  the  weath- 
er was  bright,  Mr.  Everett  decided 
to  keep  his  printed  beginning — 
"Standing  beneath  this  serene  sky 
.  .  .  ."  The  15,000  people  in  his 
audience  strained  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say.  Everett  seemed  obliv- 
ious to  any  movement  out  front. 
He  began  by  describing  how  an- 
cient Greece  honored  her  heroes, 
most  of  all  by  orations.  Had  he  not 
undertaken  to  produce  an  oration 
on  this  occasion,  "the  forms  of  the 
brave  and  patriotic  men  who  fill 
these  honored  graves  would  heave 
with  indignation  beneath  this  sod." 
He  gave  a  lengthy  explanation  of 
the  rebellion  and  its  causes,  and  a 
scrupulously  detailed  account  of 
the  three-day  battle  in  July,  ex- 
plaining the  part  played  by  each 
general  on  each  side.  He  took  up 
the  histories  of  civil  conflicts  in 
Europe  and  predicted  at  the  end 
that  the  country  would  be  reunit- 
ed. Already  in  the  South,  he  said, 
"weary  masses  of  the  people  are 
yearning  to  see  the  dear  old  flag 
again  floating  up  on  their  capitols." 

The  most  seemingly  attentive 
listener  to  Everett's  wrords  on  the 
platform  or  out  front  was  President 
Lincoln.  He  wras  already  familiar 
with  every  sentence,  but  some- 
thing that  did  interest  him  was  the 
orator's  performance,  the  remark- 
able memory  for  his  lines  and  the 
discipline  of  the  actor  who  planned 
when  he  wrould  raise  his  arms  and 
upturn  his  fingers  to  supplicate 
Heaven  and  when  he  would  wave 
his  handkerchief  like  a  banner.  (It 


was  well  known  that  for  one  partic- 
ular speech  Everett  always  carried 
coins  and  keys  in  his  pocket  to  jin- 
gle at  a  certain  point.)  This  man 
with  the  reputation  for  true  great- 
ness interested  Lincoln,  and  two 
hours  was  not  too  long  to  studv 
him.  The  press  usually  reported 
the  famous  orator's  productions  as 
beautiful  but  "cold  as  a  block  of 
ice."  This  day  there  was  something 
touching  about  the  old  man  as  he 
made  his  supreme  effort  w  ithin  the 
antique  ritual  of  the  only  speaking 
way  he  knew .  But  for  the  crowd, 
only  one  tenth  of  wdrom  could  hear 
his  voice,  the  full  effect  was  largely- 
lost.  By  the  end  of  the  oration  a 
large  portion  of  them  had  melted 
away  and  were  strolling  about  the 
battlefield  picking  up  souvenirs. 

At  the  singing  of  an  ode,  the 
crowd  surged  back  around  the  plat- 
form and  was  there  when  Ward 
Hill  Lamon  delivered  the  introduc- 
tion which  Lincoln  had  been  so 
anxious  that  he  be  present  to  make 
— "The  President  of  the  United 
States." 


A, 


.braham  Lincoln  had  risen,  his 
steel  spectacles  already  in  place, 
and  had  spoken  about  half  of  his 
270-word  address  before  the  crowrd 
had  settled  down  to  pay  attention. 
Mr.  Everett  later  figured  the  speech 
took  two  minutes  in  all. 

Lincoln's  voice  carried  much  bet- 
ter than  Everett's.  Some  called  it 
treble,  or  clarion,  or  bugle-toned — 
at  any  rate  it  was  high-pitched  and 
had  a  peculiar  quality  as  stirring 
to  the  emotions  as  martial  music. 
He  made  no  gestures,  and  only 
once  did  he  glance  at  the  two  pages 
in  his  hands.  He  made  a  few  small 
unplanned  changes  and  one  inten- 
tional one.  His  expression  as  he 
spoke  was  earnest.  His  sad  eyes 
never  lighted  up,  yet  he  gave  the 
impression  of  hopefulness.  He  was 
looking  at  the  towering  flagpole 
that  had  been  raised  in  front  of 
the  platform.  Inexplicably,  the 
flag  that  day  was  not  at  half-mast 
but  flying  free  from  the  top  of  its 
pole. 

His  lip  quivered  once  at  "The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  re- 
member," and  it  seemed  for  a  sec- 
ond as  if  his  voice  would  break. 
But  it  rang  out  quickly  again  and 
he  was  now  on  his  second  sheet. 
He  had  written  "that  this  nation 
shall  have  a  newr  birth  of  freedom"; 
now  he  added  two  wTords,  changing 
it  when  he  spoke  to  "that  this  na- 
tion, under  God.  .  .  ."  Twenty- 
six  words  later  he  sat  dowrn. 

Utter  silence  greeted  him.  Or  did 
someone  clap?  If  so,  it  stopped  so 
quickly  people  could  not  remem- 
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the    IDEAL   SYSTEM  company 

Dept.  B,  2437  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90006 


BaTV-IRgOm 


BASEMENT 


rv  3* 

CALL  <^> 

ROTO' 
ROOTER 

SEWER  SERVICE 


LAUNDRY 


KiTCHEN 


FOR  ANY 
DRAINAGE  FAILURE 


Call  R0T0-R00TER  .  .  .  that's  the 
name  .  .  for  cleaning  clogged  sewers 
and  stopped  up  drains.  You  can  rely 
on  your  own  local  "Roto-Rooter"  com- 
pany for  fast,  courteous  and  reasonable 
service.  No  muss,  no  fuss,  no  needless 
digging.  Look  for  "Roto-Rooter"  in 
your  phone  book. 


ROTO- 
ROOTER 


.  Ho  *WAV  °o  TROuBLes 

Some  Excellent  Franchises  Open  . .  Write 
ROTO-ROOTER  CORPORATION 

301  University    •    Des  Moines  14,  Iowa 
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insulate  your  hands 
from  the  hot  water  that  sanitizes 

your  dishes.  The  only  knit- cotton  gloves 
permanently  coated  with  neoprene  to  out- 
last rubber  gloves  in  all  house  and  garden 
chemicals  including  detergents,  cleansers,  polishes, 
waxes,  stove  cleaners,  paint,  paint  removers,  fertilizers, 
and  insecticides  $1.69 

The  PIONEER  Rubber  Company  •  Willard,  Ohio 


ovdvoo  LABELMAKER 

Personalize,  organize  and  identify.  Self -sticking,  raised-letter, 
plastic  labels  of  a  professional  quality  can  now  be  made  in 
your  own  home.  Dial  letters,  numbers,  symbols.  1001  uses. 

$095 

DYMO  LABELMAKERS-sold  at  better  stores  everywhere  JJ 


FREE  TAPE  SAMPLE  •  DYMO  DEPT.  Lfl.  BERKELEY  1.  CALIF. 


RENEWS  REFRIGERATORS 

IF  YOU  PRIZE  XT...KRYLON-IZE  IT 


PAINT  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH  WATER 
U.S.  ALUMINUM  \\ 


Write 

U.  S.  ALUMINUM  SIDING  CORP.  •  FRANKLIN  PARK,  ILL 


students:  opportunity 

(An  invitation  to  college,  graduate  and  part-time  students) 

You  can  earn  substantial  amounts  of  money 
throughout  the  year— and  gain  practical  busi- 
ness experience— by  making  TIME,  LIFE  and 
SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED  subscriptions  available  to 
students.  No  previous  experience  necessary;  no 
paperwork  and  billing  involved.  You  will  be 
given  free  selling  supplies,  make  liberal  com- 
missions and  set  your  own  working  hours.  (You 
may  also  participate  in  special  projects  and 
marketing  research  at  extra  fees.) 

For  more  than  30  years,  TIME  Inc.  has  author- 
ized students  as  its  representatives  on  cam- 
puses. Commission  earnings  have  helped 
thousands  of  students  underwrite  portions  of 
their  educational  expenses.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested, you  are  invited  to  apply  to  the 

Time  Inc.  college  Bureau 
time  &  life  Bidg..  Rockefeller  Center 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020 

enclosing  this  notice  with  your  letter.  If  you're 
eligible,  and  your  application  is  accepted,  you'll 
be  notified  immediately  and  receive  your  sales 
materials  and  instructions  promptly. 


ASK  FOR  GIANT  ECONOMY  PAK 

SAF-T-HED 

THUMB  TACKS 

GUARANTEE- PIN  CAN'T  PASS  THROUGH  THE  HEAD 
AMERICAN  TACK  CO.,  Flatlron  Bldg.,  N.Y.C. 


t" 1 '  i  rrrr 


rr-f 


WATCH  BANDS 


Made  to  fit  all  TIMEX  Watches 
and  other  popular  price  watches 
for  men,  ladies,  and  teenagers. 

Look  for  the  Brite  Watch  Band 
display  at  your  favorite  drug, 
variety  and  sundry  store.  Priced 
at  $1.,  $1.50,  $2.,  $2.50. 


Gettysburg 


CONTINUED 


ber.  The  crowd  was  bewildered.  It 
had  not  expected  much,  but  it 
had  expected  more  than  that.  Very 
few  had  heard  him,  actually.  They 
were  watching  a  photographer 
struggling  to  set  up  his  massive 
wooden  camera  and  it  was  divert- 
ing to  see  how,  just  as  the  man  got 
his  head  under  the  black  cloth, 
the  President  was  out  of  focus,  back 
on  the  sofa. 

John  Russell  Young  of  the  Phila- 
delphia press  leaned  over  and  asked 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "Is  that  all?"  The 
President  said  it  was. 

Lamon  kept  his  ears  open  and 
heard  Seward  asking  Everett's 
opinion.  "It  is  not  what  I  expected 
of  him.  I  am  disappointed,"  said 
Everett.  He  heard  Everett  query- 
ing Seward.  "What  do  you  think 
of  it,  Mr.  Seward?"  Seward  replied, 
'He  has  made  a  failure  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it."  Seeing  Lamon  stand- 
ing there,  Seward  said  to  Lincoln's 
close  friend,  "Mr.  Marshal,  what 
do  you  think  of  it?"  And  Lamon 
had  to  admit,  "I  am  sorry  to  say,  it 
does  not  impress  me  as  one  of  his 
great  speeches." 


T, 


-he  same  regiments  that  had 
escorted  Lincoln  to  the  cemetery 
now  delivered  him  back  to  Mr. 
Wills's  house,  where  there  was  a 
lunch  and  a  reception.  The  Presi- 
dent hid  any  distress  he  felt  about 
his  speech  not  measuring  up  to 
expectations  and  labored  at  shak- 
ing hands.  He  mentioned  that  he 
would  like  to  meet  the  local  celeb- 
rity, old  John  Burns,  the  cobbler 
who  had  been  the  only  civilian  resi- 
dent of  Gettysburg  to  fight  along 
with  the  soldiers.  Burns  had  taken 
his  long  squirrel  gun  and,  being  a 
dead  shot,  had  picked  oil  rebel  after 
rebel,  with  a  preference  for  caval- 
rymen. He  liked  to  watch  the  horses 
gallop  off  with  empty  saddles.  He 
had  scorned  the  protection  of  the 
woods  and  fought  in  the  open  until 
blood  from  a  bullet  wound  in  his 
arm  bothered  his  aim.  Three  more 
wounds  ended  his  fighting  and  left 
him  apparently  lifeless.  The  old 
man  had  lain  all  night  with  the 
dead  before  someone  saw  him  stir 
and  rescued  him. 

\<>\\  old  John  arrived  at  the 
Wills  house,  not  a  bit  overawed, 


John  Hums  wore  these  clothes 
during  the  battle  and  when 
he  visited  Lincoln.  For  this 
Vlattheiv  Brady  portrait,  he 
udded  rifle  he  used  at  Gettysburg. 


wearing  the  clothes  he  had  fought 
in — a  high-crowned  hat  and  a  long 
blue  coat  with  bullet  holes  in  the 
tails.  He  was  Mr.  Everett's  age  and 
this  was  his  third  war.  He  had  been 
5  feet  tall  when  he  enlisted  in  1812 
but  "I'm  sure  I've  growed  a  heap 
since." 

1  In  the  late  afternoon  Burns, 
stretching  up  to  link  arms,  walked 
with  the  President  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  and  they  sat  together 
in  the  second  pew  hearing  a  violent 
talk  by  the  lieutenant  governor- 
elect  of  Ohio  that  called  for  the 
slain  to  be  avenged.  It  was  a  noisy 
meeting  and  the  speech  was  still 
going  on  to  approving  cheers  as 
the  President  rose  to  leave  for  the 
train  back  to  Washington.  As  he 
made  his  way  through  the  church, 
hands  stretched  out  to  him  all 
down  the  aisle  in  farewell. 

The  engine  pulled  out  of  Gettys- 
burg at  7  in  the  evening  and  did 
not  reach  Washington  until  1:10 
a.m.  The  entire  time  of  the  trip 
home  Lincoln  lay  on  chairs  placed 
together  to  support  his  long  frame. 
He  had  suddenly  developed  a  frigh  t- 
ful  headache  and  a  wet  towel  was 
kept  on  his  forehead.  The  pain  be- 
hind his  eyes  was  the  first  symptom 
of  a  mild  case  of  smallpox  which 
would  keep  him  miserable  for  about 
a  month. 

A  young  lawyer,  Wayne  Mac- 
Veagh,  came  in  to  see  him  for  a 
moment.  "The  words  you  spoke," 
he  told  the  President,  "will  live 
in  the  land's  language."  Lincoln 
told  him  he  was  being  extravagant. 
"You  are,"  he  told  MacVeagh,  "the 
only  person  who  has  such  a  mis- 
conception of  what  I  said." 
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Another  adventure  in  one  of  the  87  lands  where  Canadian  Club  is  "The  Best  In  The  House" 


It's  wet,  cold  and  risky... but  Canadians  call  plane-skiing  fun! 


1.  "Water  skiing  behind  a  boat  is  exciting  enough 
for  most  people,  but  my  daredevil  Canadian  friends 
think  it's  kid  stuff."  writes  Hank  Frey.  American 
friend  of  Canadian  Club.  "They  insist  on  being  towed 
by  a  seaplane  at  breakneck  speed.  And  I  let  myself  be 
talked  into  trying  it  just  before  the  winter  freeze-up 
on  the  wintry  waters  of  Lake  Tremblant.  But  my  en- 
thusiasm for  plane-skiing  cooled  off  fast! 


SUPPLIERS  O 


Queen  Elizabeth  ii 
Club'  Whisky 


HIRAM  WALKER  &  SONS  LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE,  CANADA 


2. ""'Grab  the  line!"' the  pilot  shouted 
as  he  tossed  me  a  rope  attached  to  his 
plane.  We  roared  off  with  an  icy  blast 
knifing  at  my  face.  I  hung  on  with  all 
my  strength,  not  for  fun,  but  for  dear  life. 


3.  "The  taxiing  plane  zigzagged  to  dodge  floating  ice.  Run- 
ning into  even  a  small  floe  could  mean  a  nasty  crack-up.  We 
were  hitting  a  mile  a  minute  when  the  plane  zoomed.  That 
finished  me.  I  let  go  in  a  hurry  and  floundered  in  the  bone- 
chilling  water.  My  heavy  clothes  dragged  me  down. 


4k  "My  friends  circled  back  to  fish  me  out  and  we  headed  for  a  lodge  for  a  welcome  drink  of  their  favorite 
whisky  and  mine  — Canadian  Club."  Why  this  whisky's  universal  popularity?  It  has  the  lightness  of  Scotch 
and  the  smooth  satisfaction  of  Bourbon.  No  other  whisky  tastes  quite  like  Canadian  Club.  You  can  stay  with 
it  all  evening  long  — in  short  ones  before  dinner,  in  tall  ones  after.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  start  enjoying 
Canadian  Club  — the  world's  lightest  whisky  — this  very  evening. 

BY    HIRAM    WA  LKER    IMPORTERS    INC.,  DETROIT,   MICH.   86.8   PROOF.   BLENDED   CANADIAN  WHISKY. 


There's  a  man's  world  of  flavor  in  Marlboro  Country  ,  j  and  women  love  it 


Journal-Gazette 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
November  16,  1963 


LINCOLN  AUTHORITY  SAYS: 

Gettysburg  Address  Top 
'American  Idea  Salesman 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
is  our  most  valuable  piece  in 
selling  the  "American  idea"  to 
other  countries  of  the  world,  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  R.  Gerald  Mc- 
Murtry,  director  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation. 

Dr.  McMurtry  spoke  on  "The 
Export  Value  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln" yesterday  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Quest  Club  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

"This  address  is  our  coun- 
try's and  democracy's  great- 
est national  literary  asset," 
the  Lincoln  authority  stated. 
"It  keeps  alive  in  the  minds 
of  men  in  iron  curtain  coun- 
tries the  flaming  torch  of  lib- 
erty which  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  spon- 
sors." 

"Lincoln's  words  are  a  guide 
jfor  future  generations   and  are 
!  literally  etched  in  the  minds  of 
men.  And  he  abides." 
|    A    major    reason,  McMurtry 


said,  was  that  "Lincoln's  mode 
of  expression  was  largely 
couched  in  terms  of  basic  Eng- 
lish and  was  therefore  easy  to 
translate  into  native  tongue." 

Dr.  McMurtry  made  a  three- 
months'  tour  of  Southeastern  Asian 
countries  in  1959  through  the 
State  Department's  International 
Educational  Exchange  Service  as 
part  of  a  150th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  Lincoln's  birth.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  he  said,  he  made 
58  speeches. 

He  described  the  experiences 
and  problems  he  met  in  describ- 
ing Lincoln's  philosophy  to  Asian 
countries. 

In  Korea,  for  example,  Dr. 
McMurtry  was  forced  to 
eliminate  reference  to  In- 
dia's Prime  Minister  Neh/u, 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Lin- 
coln, because  the  Koreans 
thoroughly  disliked  (lie  Prime 
Minister's  "neutralist"  phi- 
losophy. 

In  Taiwan,  the  local  lecturer 


had  planned  to  speak  on  "Lin- 
coln and  Union,"  but  eliminated 
those  paragraphs  when  he  dis- 
covered the  last  thing  the  For- 
mosans  wanted  was  union  with 
mainland  China.  The  Taiwan  Chi- 
nese, he  said,  "want  to  return 
to  the  mainland  once  the  politi- 
cal situation  is  changed." 

He  emphasized  the  tremendous 
interest  of  Asian  peoples  in  Lin- 
coin. 

"Fore  i  g  n  artists  who  have 
painted  his  portrait  give  him 
certain  racial  and  nationalistic 
characteristics,"  he  told  the 
Questors.  "It  is  even  claimed  that 
there  is  a  Chinese  portrait  of 
Lincoln  with  a  queue." 

In  interpreting  Lincoln's  phi- 
losophies, he  said  he  found  the 
major  question  concerned  with 
the  "death  struggle  between  con- 
flicting ideologies." 

A  Lincoln  quote  most  often  giv- 
en was  this : 

"What  constitutes  the  bul- 
wark of  our  own  liberty  and 


independence:  It  Is  not  our 
frowning  battlements,  our 
bustling  seacoasts,  our  army 
and  our  navy.  These  are  not 
our  reliance  against  tyran- 
ny. AH  of  these  may  be 
turned  against  us  without 
making  us  weaker  for  the 
struggle." 

"Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of 
liberty  which  God  has  planted  in 
us." 

"Our  defense  is  in  the  spirit 
which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heri- 
tage of  all  men,  in  all  lands  ev- 
erywhere. Destroy  that  spirit  and 
you  have  planted  the  seeds  of 
despotism  at  your  own  doors." 

"Familiarize  yourself  with  the 
chains  of  bondage  and  you  pre- 
pare your  own  limbs  to 
wear  them.  Accustomed  to  tram- 
ple on  the  rights  of  others, 
you  have  lost  the  genius  of  your 
own  independence  and  become 
the  fit  subject  of  the  first  cun- 
ning tyrant  who  rises  among 
you." 


Sacramento  flee 
Sacramento 
li-17-63 


Calif. 


Ge  jburg  Sharpshooter  Was  Fore^nZ 
OfAmmca  ,  Tough,  Determined  WarrL 

 l"Ve  At      Civi    War  h,„„  r__-  ne  f     IS    donhri,,!  ...u.,, 


Rv  Wilson  K.  LythRoe 
Severn!  weeks  hnd  ^ 
s»>ce   (he   HtHe   road  huh 
town    „f   Gettysburg  had 
hoard'  ,he  volleys  of  mus- 

the  galloping  hooves  of 
cavalry    horse,  .,„/ 

yelling  of  ment 

had^'rl^  'hp  C,vil  War 
had  receded  southward 
and  now  the  ravaged  crops 
of  July  were  contributing  a 
meager  harvest.  B 
The  thousands   of  men 

a"  but  one.  the  sham 
shooter  of  Gettysburg 

ner  1863,  a  regiment  of 
hmffl  ,n  b'"e.  with  drummer 
Joy.  tapping  ou,  themTr™ 

the  street  was  filled  with 
oppressed  excitement 

President  Abraham  Lin- 
coin  had  traveled  to  Gettv". 
burK  m  this  quiet  Indian 
summer  to  dedicate  h" 
cemetery    where    lav  he 

gBX,and  ,he 

The  crowd  was  disap- 
pointed in  what  little  ,L 
P^dent  had  to  say.  Only 
much .later  would  Lincoln's 
few  sentences  become  the 
'"mortal  oration  that  I,  £ 

Nationwide  Tribute 

win"iJUe(tday'  Sac>-amento 
will  join  the  nation  In  no, 
mg the  centennial  ann.ve  . 
™JV    of    the  delivery  by 

^ou^T/htin^1 
operation  with  the  CaJifoT 
">a  Cvt  War  Centenn?al 
Commission,  has  arraneed 

a  program  for  8  PM  X 

Clunie  Clubhouse  in  Mc 

rr-ooerf^- 

ssxs? a~d 

Governor  Edmund  G 
Rrown  has  urged  all  Caj| 

.  The  observance  is  „r<?erf 

.'h/ia"0^0'; 

now  h„pPp,,y  reuni^er r  'h": 


C'vil  War  have  been  over- 
o7:heauSrya',SeCt^ 

Same  Old  Army 

No  one  really  can  nin 
Pomt  the  day  "when  %P 
nation  became  "happily'^ 

Sf^r^tw 
old  Confederate  and  Union 

2"nS      fouRhl    Side  by 

:^CW  *e  "old 

when^K  U  Was  ewn  'ater 
"hen   the  nation's  youne 

east  and  west  fought  along. 

Woer,d°^rasnrha„rd  ,1"™! 
»  ^e  Korean  Connie'' 

Drill  instructors,  in  train 
ng  troops  for  ail  these  ", 
ter _  day  wars,  praised  the 
f'Rht    of    ,he    one  ™  ™ 
footer  of  Gettysburg  as  an 

aM?   °f   the  ^ia 
a n d  determination  that  has 
characterized  from  the  be 

cTfifhr' *  b6St  ''"  Amerl 
can  "Khting  men. 

cZhf!,b"dy  nf  ",e  "ameless 
been  t™?  tm'per  had  no, 
hPen  found  by  the  burial 
part.es  after  the  battle  A 
Photographer,  returning 
four  months  later  to  the  vi|g 
a«  for  the  dedication  of 
the  cemetery,  found  the 
tidier  still  at  his  post. 

This  sharpshooter  had 
taken  cover  between  two 
h  e  rocks  and  had  piled  up 
atones  to  fashion  his  one 
man  fortress  in  the  Devil's 

he  hadmm,'he  SniDer  Post 
of  III  P,'Cked  off  officers 
of  federal  troops.  He  was 
'he  object  of  intense  rifle 
and  artillery  fire 

slrurlrf,if'gment  of  a  shell 
care,,  m*™,  ,he  hrad-  He 
carefully  leaned  his  rifle 
asa.nst  a  stone  and  lay 
down  to  die.  y 


ft  is  doubtful  whether 
the  wounds"  of  t|le  war 
ever  were  healed  for^me 
ot  the  old  Confederates 
such  as  Maior  General 
George  E.  P.ckett.  who"  "J 
the  famous  Cnnfederaie 
charge  at  Gettysburg  across 

hullets,  canister  and  shrap- 


As  the  boy  general  gave 
the  order.  "Forward!"  his 
men  called  out,  "We'll  fol- 

We'It-H!'  Mar,e  Gc0™- 
We  II  follow  you." 

And  follow  Pickett  thev 
did.  with  the  sergeants  re- 
minding "the  guide  is  right 
the  gu.de  is  right,"  as  the 
thinning  ranks  advanced  to 
the  rock  wall  at  Blood 
Ancle  on  Cemetery  Ridge. 


The  Union  Army,  though 
exhibited  the  Civil  wafs 

on  the  defensive   gP  f°rCe 
P'<ketfs  charge  was  re 
Pu'sed.  The  battle  was  lost 

nd  ,ba"Tr  frustrated 
and  the  whole  war  chanced 
m  favor  of  the  Union  For 
"  hm  the  same  week  the 
fa»  of  Vicksburg  sealed  he 
doom  of  the  Confederacy 

The  badly  shaken  young 
Pickett™  Ju,y  4th  U"tf 

"1  can't  write  you  a  love 
letter  today,  my  Sally.  fnr 
■  .  .  the  o  v  e  r  p  o  w  e  r  i  n  g 
thought  of  those  wh0,e 
lives  were  sacrificed 
of  the  broken  hearted 
widows  and  mothers  and 
orphans. 


Journa 1- Gdzet te 
fort  "3yne ,  Indiana 
November  17,  195  3 
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AN  ADDRESS  AT  GETTYSBURG 


Glowing  Words  Lost  On  Lincoln 


By  HI  GH  A.  ML'IXIGAX 

GETTYSBURG,  Pa.  (AP)— One  hundred  years  ago 
this  week,  with  vultures  wheeling  overhead  and  the 
skeletons  o£  horses  still  scattered  about  the  landscape. 
Abraham  Lincoln  mounted  a  wooden  platform  on  the 
battlefield  at  Gettysburg  to  deliver  the  most  famous 
address  in  American  history. 


The  odd  part  about  it  was 
that  no  one  really  had  In- 
tended for  him  lo  speak. 

The  orator  of  the  day,  as 
every  schoolboy  knows,  was 
Edward  Everett,  former  sec- 
retary of  state.  U.  S.  senator, 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
president  of  Harvard,  whose 
nationwide  lecture  tour  had 
helped  save  Mount  Vernon  as 
a  national  shrine.  Such  was  Ev- 
erett's fame  as  an  orator  that 
the  dedication  date  of  the  lit- 
tle 17-acre  military  cemetery  at 
Gettysburg  had  been  changed 
from  Oct.  23  to  Nov.  19  to  ac- 
commodate his  schedule. 

Lincoln  sot  into  the  act  by 
accepting  the  same  printed  in- 
vitation that  had  been  mailed 
to  hundreds  of  other's.  Frankly 
surprised  and  a  trifle  embar- 
rassed at  his  acceptance,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  rep- 
resenting the  17  Union  states 
which  had  joined  to  purchase 
the  cemetery  land  quickly  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  more  per- 
sonal invitation  in  which  they 
■  ailed  on  the  President  to 
make  "a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks" after  the  Everett 
speech. 

(  lark  B.  Carr  of  r.ales- 
Inirg.  the  Illinois  member 
nf  the  hoard  recalled  later 
the  derision  lo  ask  the 
President  to  say  a  few 
words  came  definitely  "as 
an  afterthought." 

1  i 


lie  walked  two  blocks  up  the 
hill  to  the  house  of  attorney 
David  Wills,  chairman  of  the 
cemetery  board.  The  Wills 
h"use,  a  sturdy  yellow  brick 
alfair,  still  stands  overlooking 
the  public  square.  It  and  the 
little  railroad  station  are  Get- 
t>  'burg's  main  surviving  re- 
minders of  the  Lincoln  visit. 

At  9  o'clock,  Lincoln  received 
a  telegram  from  Secretary  of 
War  Edwin  Stanton  reporting 
that  his  son  had  improved 
slightly.  With  his  Negro  servant 
W  illiam  Johnston  he  retired  to 
his  bedroom  on  the  second  floor 
to  finish  the  first  draft  of  his 
speech  on  a  piece  of  foolscap 
borrowed  from  Wills.  An  hour 
later,  he  gathered  his  papers 
and  went  next  door  to  show  the 
speech  to  Seward,  who  was 
staying  at  the  home  of  Robert 
Harper,  editor  of  the  local  pa- 
per. 

After  breakfast  nevt 
mnrninjj,  Lincoln  rewrote 
the  spec  e.  h  again  while 
waiting  for  the  procession 
to  start  toward  the  battle, 
field. 

Gettysburg,  a  town  of  2,100 
had  swelled  lo  more  than  13,- 


01)0,  with  more  visitors  arriv- 
ing hourly  by  foot  and  car- 
riage and  by  special  trains 
from  Washington.  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia.  Souvenir 
hunters  wandered  over  Little 
Round  Top  and  Gulp's  Hill,  the 
Den  and  Cemetery  Ridge, 
hunting  for  bullets,  buttons, 
shell  fragments,  canteens, 
muddy  knapsacks  and  other 
mementos  of  the  bloody  battle 
of  four  months  ago. 

Only  1,118  of  the  more  than 
3.000  L'nton  dean  had  been  re- 
buried  beneath  the  low  wooden 
crosses  in  the  new  cemetery, 
and  it  would  he  seven  years 
before  the  Confederate  dead 
were  removed  to  cemeteries  in 
Richmond,  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah. Amid  the  skeletons  of 
horses  and  the  scattered  equip- 
ment, coffins  protruded  here 
and  there  where  the  rain  had 
washed  away  the  thin  cover  of 
earth  hastily  tossed  on  the 
graves  by  surviving  comrades. 
People  in  Gettysburg  blamed 
the  high  incidence  of  sickness 
that  fail  on  the  condition  of 
the  battlefield. 

More  than  an  hour  late  in 
getting  started,  the  procession 
finally  moved  up  Baltimore 
Street  under  a  cloudless  sky 
in  perfect  5J -degree  Indian 
summer  weather.  Lincoln,  in  a 
Prince  Albert  coat,  while 
gauntlets  and  a  tall  stove  pipe 
hat  that  still  bore  a  black  crepe 
for  Willie's  death,  sat  astride 
a  beautiful  chestnut  h  o  r  s  e, 
"the  largest  in  the  Cumber- 
land Valley." 


Even  so,  he  srrnir.il  In 
dwarf  the  animal,  with  his 
long  legs  almost  touching 
the  ground. 


The  march  to  the 


emetery 


look  only  13  minutes,  hut  there 
was  another  hour-long  delay 
because  Everett  was  off  tour- 
ing the  battlefield  with  Prof 
Michael  Jacobs  of  Gettysburg 
College. 

During  the  long  wait,  Lin- 
coln was  handed  up  another 
telegram  from  Stanton  contain- 
ing some  good  news.  Burnside 
was  safe  though  still  threat- 
ened at  Knoxville,  Grant  had 
started  a  big  battle  at  Chat- 
tanooga and,  best  news  of  all, 
"Mrs.  Lincoln  reports  y  o  u  r 
son's  health  is  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter and  he  will  be  out  today." 

Benjamin  French,  officer  in 
charge  of  public  buildings  in 
Washington,  introduced  Ever- 
ett. For  the  next  hour  and  50 
minutes,  in  deep  organ-1  i  k  e 
tones,  the  70-year-old  spell  bin- 
der reviewed  funeral  customs 
in  ancient  Athens,  described 
the  three-day  battle  at  Gettys- 
burg in  detail,  paid  tribute  to 
those  who  died  there  and  vig- 
orously assailed  the  states 
rights  position. 

Once  when  he  mistaken- 
I.V  said  I-ce  fur  .Meade,  Lin- 
coln corrected  him  audibly. 
At  the  conclusion  nf  his 
address,  Everett  was 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  Lin- 
coln and  Seward  came  for- 
ward  to  pump  his  hand 
and  the  crowd  applauded 
enthusiastically." 

Next,  the  Baltimore  Clee 
Club  sang  an  ode  written  for 
the  occasion  by  French.  Dur- 
ing their  rendition,  Lincoln  ex- 
tracted a  pair  of  steel  bowed 
spectacles  from  a  metallic 
case,  produced  his  manuscript 
from  an  inside  pocket  and  pro- 
ceeded to  study  it.  The  crowd 
fell  silent  and  ceased  its  stir- 
ring as  Ward  H.  Lamon,  miir- 


A  DAY  REMEMBERED — A  procession  moves  north  on  Baltimore  Street  in 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  to  the  new  soldiers'  cemetery  where  a  short  time  later  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  delivered  a  short  address  which  was  to  survive  time.  The  crowds 
came  to  hear  famed  orator  Edward  Everett  whose  words  were  quickly  forgotten. 
— AP  Newsfeatures  Photo  from  Mathew  Brady  print. 


shal  "f  the  District  of  Colum 
bia,  introduced  the  President. 
Some  had  been  on  their  feet 
for  more  than  four  hours. 

"Four  score  and  seven  years 
ago."  Lincoln  began  in  a 
squeaky,  slighly  falsetto  voice 
that  nevertheless  carried  well 
in  the  clear  autumn  air  to  the 
back  of  the  crowd. 

According  to  a  news  ac- 
count the  crowd  applauded  at 
least  five  times  during  the 
speech  and  there  was  sustained 
applause  at  the  end.  but  Lin- 
coln was  plainly  dissatisfied 
with  his  performance. 

"Lamon,  that  s  p  e  e  c  h 
won't  scour,"  he  said  to 
Ward  Lamon.  "It  is  a  flat 
failure  and  the  people  are 
disappointed."  Scour  was 
an  old  farm  expression 
used  to  describe  wet  soil 
falling  freely  from  the 
moldboard  of  a  plow. 

LitUe  did  he  realize,  as  the 
train  rumbled  through  the  dark 
Pennsylvania  night  and  across 
the  rolling  Maryland  country- 
side, that  he  had  delivered  one 
of  the  masterpieces  nf  Ameri- 
can literature,  that  in  :'70  sim- 
ple words  he  had  summed  up 
the  national  purpose  for  all 
times,  that  school  children  for 
generations  to  come  would 
memorize  those  immortal 
words,  that  they  would  be  beat- 
en in  bronze  and  graven  in 
granite,  that  people  all  over 
the  world  would  find  renewed 
c  o  u  rage  ami  inspiration  in 
them,  and  th.it  history  would 
prove  him  wrong. 

The  world  did  note  and 
long  remember  what  he 
said  at  Gettysburg  en  that 
fine  fall  day. 

On  lop  of  all  that,  his  best 
pal  in  the  world.  Tad  Lincoln, 
it),  lay  Mck  of  the  fever  in  an 
upstairs  bedroom.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  beside  herself  with  worry. 
Less  than  two  years  earlier, 
Willie  Lincoln  had  died  in  the 
same  bedroom  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. 

The  President,  however,  was 
in  good  spirits  when  Gen. 
James  B.  Fry  called  for  him  on 
Wednesday  in  an  open  carriage 
and  urged  him  lo  hurry  if  they 
were  to  i  .ill  h  the  spoci.'il  train 
leaving  ai  noon  for  Gettysburg 
from  the  Bnllimore  &  Ohio  sla- 
I  ion 

A  rain  had  stopped  h>  the 
time  the  tiain  pulled  into  the 
liltlc  brick  station  at  Gettys- 
burg shortly  before  6,  and  a  big 
harvest  moon  was  climbing  in- 
to   the    frosty,  Pennsylvania 

A  large  enl hiisiastic  crowd 
accompanied  the  Pie, idem  as 


o 
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IGNORED  IN  NEWSPAPER 


Did  Wheeling  Men  Hear 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg? 


Five  Wheeling  men  were  of- 
ficial guests  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ent  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Gettysburg  cemetery  on  Nov. 
19,  1863.  But  whether  they  even 
heard  President  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  is  uncer- 
tain. 

In  any  case,  there  was  no  re- 
ference to  Lincoln's  brief  but  his- 
toric remarks  in  the  Intelligen- 
cer which  in  its  Nov.  23  paper 
carried  five  front  page  columns 
about  what  the  Hon.  Edward  Ev- 
erett said  in  the  "chief  ad- 
dress." Hardships  of  the  Wheel- 
ing party  were  described  in  a 
story  the  next  day. 

In  the  official  part  y  wci  c 
Governor  Boreman,  General 
Kramer,  General  Ruffner.  Sam- 
uel Laughlin  and  Alexander 
Campbell,  the  editor  of  the  pa- 
per. 

In  another  train  there  rode 
Dr.  Logan  and  C.  W.  Hubbard. 
And  when  the  party  finally  got 
to  Gettysburg,  they  met  a  for-,: 
mer  Wheeling  minister,  the  Rev.: 
Mr.  Barnitz. 

Campbell  found  a  great  con-, 
trast  between  the  Spartan  -  like 
atmosphere  of  the  new  West 
Virginia  capitol  and  the  luxury 
to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania. 
Speaking  of  the  Pennsylvania; 
capitol,  he  said:   "The  capitol 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

was  used  this  last  summer  as 
a  barracks  for  the  militia  and 
consequently  had  b  e  e  n  a  great 
deal  abused  and  defaced.  It  was 
now  undergoing  repairs.  Elegant 
carpets  and  other  trimmings 
being  put  in  the  two  rooms  of 
the  legislature.  Those  accus- 
tomed to  such  rooms  would 
hardly  like  to  come  down  to  the 
common  quarters  which  our  two 
houses  occupy  in  the  Linsly  In- 


titute.  But  States  as  well  as 
people  must  commence  life  as 
best  they  can." 

The  train  was  scheduled  to 
leave  Harrisburg  at  1  p.m.  but 
it  actually  left  after  3  p.m 

Cambell  comments  bitterly  on 
Simon  Cameron,  ex-secretary  of 
war,  and  ex-minister  to  Russia, 
who  was  aboard.  He  says  that 
Cameron  was  chief  owner  of  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad,  "it 
being  probably  the  meanest 
road  to  travel  over  in  the  United 
States,  unless  it  is  the  Gettys-' 
burg  branch. 

"The  Hon.  S  i  ni  o  n  had  the 
credit,  when  he  was  secretary 
of  war,  of  bringing  the  Eastern 
troops  around  by  Harrisburgh 
in  order  to  have  them  pass  over 
this  Northern  Central  and  so 
enlarge  its  dividends.  Whether, 
he  did  or  did  not,  it  is  his 
misfortune  to  have  such  a  life- 
long reputation  as  to  incline  peo- 
ple easily  to  believe  such  a  re- 
port." 

Even  after  the  train  started 
there  was  trouble  and  delay,  and 
Campbell  complains: 

"It  was  nearly  6  o'clock,  and 
almost  dark,  and  as  yet  we  were 
only  20  miles  on  our  way.  The 
air  commenced  to  grow  very 
icool  and  everybody  began  to 
jwish  for  a  fire.  But  there  was 


no  fire  and  nothing  to  make  one 
with.  Then  as  it  grew  darker 
everybody  asked  why  there  was 
no  lamps  lit.  But  there  were  no 
lamps  in  order,  neither  were 
I  there  any  candles.  Then  every- 
body began  to  wish  for  supper, 
especially  for  some  hot  coffee, 
but  there  was  no  prospect  for 
supper  that  night. 

"There  was  a  general  button- 
ing up  of  overcoats  and  draw- 
ing up  of  shawls  and  much  dis- 
paraging animadversion  of  the 
arrangements  for  getting  to 
Gettysburg.  However,  there 
were  no  ladies  on  board  and  a 
general  circulation  of  cigars 
and  black  bottles  began  to  de- 
velop itself. 

"Governor  Boreman  being  a 
temperate  man  and  his  com- 
pany having  been  chosen  for 
their  eminent  sobriety  could  not 
of  course  find  either  revenge  or 
compensation  in  this  last  nam- 
ed movement." 

Campbell  tells  of  his  tour 
around  the  battlefield,  and  of 
the  cemetery.  Then  he  says: 

"Of  the  oration  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  seak  in  a  descriptive 
way.  It  speaks  for  itself.  I  had 
heard  Mr.  Everett  before." 

There  was  absolutely  no  re- 
ference to  the  President  speak 
ing  at  all. 
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This  Nation,  Under  God' 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  in  his  Get- 
tysburg Address  said,  in  part:  "That  we 
here  highly  resolve  .  .  .  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  . .  ." 

He  spoke  these  words  exactly  one 
one  hundred  years  ago  today. 

They  are  still  full  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance to  us  a  century  later. 


IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE  he  said  "we" 
— not  "you"  or  "they." 

That  "we"  means  each  of  us,  indi- 
vidually.— Not  someone  else. 

Each  of  us,  as  a  part  of  our  nation, 
must  ask  himself,  "What  have  I  done  to 
put  my  country  in  its  present  position, 
beset  by  doubts  and  fears,  attempting  to 
provide  world  leadership  without  any 
clear  idea  of  where  we  are  going  or  why, 
troubled  by  problems  of  dishonesty,  cor- 
ruption, perversion,  delinquency,  violence 
and  growing  unrest. 

"What  have  I  done  to  help  my  coun- 
try live  up  to  the  ideals  on  which  it  was 
founded,  to  make  her  steadfast  to  our 
great  principles,  to  hold  our  Flag  proudly 
aloft  with  clean  hands  and  bold  hearts? 

"What  can  1  do'.' 

"How  can  I  know  what  to  do?" 

Abraham  Lincoln  knew.  He  had  a 
very  positive  answer  for  this.  He  express- 
ed it  in  two  words,  "under  God." 

He  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

He  wrote:  "If  it  were  not  for  my  firm 
belief  in  an  over-ruling  Providence,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  in  the  midst  of 
such  complicated  affairs  to  keep  my  rea- 
son in  its  scat.  I  have  so  many  evidences 
of  God's  direction  that  I  cannot  doubt 
this  power  comes  from  above.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  when  the  Almighty  wants  me  to 
do  or  not  to  do  any  particular  thing,  He 
finds  a  way  of  letting  me  know  it." 

He  knew  that  only  "under  God"  could 
he  persevere — or  help  our  nation  to  per- 
severe. 

Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  about  "free- 
dom". How  do  we  use  that  word  today? 

Too  often  we  interpret  it  as  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  to  do  exactly  as  he 
likes,  sometimes  with  the  restraint  of 
civil  and  criminal  laws — too  often  with- 
out. And  as  for  moral  laws — too  many 
claim  to  be  too  "intellectual"  to  ever  be- 
lieve in  them  or  too  careless  to  care. 

Each  pursuing  this  type  of  "freedom" 
loads  himself  with  tremendous  burdens 
of  guilt,  fear,  shame  and  hatred — con- 
sciously or  unconsciously. 

Is  this  freedom — or  slavery — to  the 
worst  part  of  ourselves? 

We  must  indeed  .  .  .  "highly  resolve 
...  10  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  .  .  ." 
— freedom  from  dishonesty,  impurity, 
selfishness  and  hate. 

•      •  • 

HOW  CAN  WE  SET  THINGS 
straight  with  our  nation  and  the  world 
if  we  are  not  straight  in  our  own  lives? 
How  can  we  profess  to  have  influence  as 
Christians,  for  instance,  if  we  are  not 
living  the  Christian  principles  ourselves, 
in  our  homes,  our  businesses,  our  nation. 

How  can  we  preach  the  ideals  of  de- 


mocracy to  others  when  our  own  govern- 
ment suspects  our  citizens  of  dishonesty, 
and  our  citizens  suspect  the  government 
of  dishonesty?  The  government's  new  in- 
come tax  regulations  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  most  of  our  citizens  are 
trying  to  cheat  on  their  income  lax. 

The  "tax  cut"  and  "reform"  proposals 
arouse  suspicion.  Our  government  too 
often  says  one  thing  and  then  docs  an- 
other. 

We  need  fredom  from  impurity.  A 
tide  of  dirt,  decadence  and  depravity  has 
rolled  over  our  nation.  Look  at  the  "pa- 
per backs"  on  the  stands  in  book  and 
drug  stores.  Look  at  the  movie  advertis- 
ing and  the  movies  themselves.  Look  at 
the  actions  of  well-known  figures  in  the 
public  eye. 

How  many  of  these  things  are  we  con- 
doning by  accepting  them?  What  are  we 
doing  to  bring  back  decency? 

How  can  we  hold  our  heads  aloft  as 
a  proud  Christian  nation  when  porno- 
graphy, perversion  and  impurity  are  such 
a  part  of  both  private  and  public  lives? 
We  need  freedom  from  selfishness. 
We  claim  that  as  a  nation  we  do  cer- 
tain things  because  of  "enlightened  self- 
interest" — but  don't  we  really  mean  sel- 
fishness? Nothing  else  matters  in  our 
lives  except  ourselves.  The  harm  wc  do 
to  ourselves  and  to  others  with  the  selfish- 
ness is  infinite. 

Oh  yes,  we  are  generous  in  a  way 
with  material  things.  We  give  much  to 
our  children  —  in  a  material  way.  But 
how  much  do  we  give  them  of  the 
strength  which  they  need?  Our  political 
leaders  at  all  levels  try  to  buy  the  support 
of  special  interest  groups,  appealing  to 
their  selfishness.  As  a  nation  we  try  to 
buy  friends  through  playing  on  the  self- 
ishness of  people  of  other  nations.  And 
we  wonder  why  we  have  failed  all  along 
the  way. 

We  need  freedom  from  hale. 
We  build  up  hatred  among  ourselves 
— hatred  between  members  of  the  family, 
between  labor  and  management,  belween 
people  of  different  color  and  of  different 
nations. 

This  hatred  blinds  us. 
It  is  a  tremendous  burden  which  be- 
clouds all  our  thinking  and  our  actions. 
We  find  it  easy  to  hate  —  to  be  against 
other  ideas  and  other  people. 

•      •  • 
WE  MUST  SET  ourselves  free 
Only  in  doing  this  can  we  hope  to 
regain  the  moral  strength  to  set  right  the 
ills  of  our  own  lives,  our  families,  our 
nation  and  the  world. 

We  can  only  do  it,  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln says,  with  "firm  belief  in  an  over- 
ruling Providence."  Through  it  we  gain 
the  courage  and  strength  to  do  those 
things  which  we  know  in  our  hearts  are 
right  and  to  cease  doing  those  things 
which  we  know  are  wrong. 

There  is  only  one  hope  for  our  coun- 

try. 

"That  we  here  highly  resolve  .  .  . 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  .  .  ." 


The  Gettysburg  Address 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forlli  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are 
engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a 
final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a 
larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  conse- 
crate, we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  n(>lc,  nor  Icing  remember,  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us  —  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  lake 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  —  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain  —  that  this  nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new 
birth  ul  freedom  —  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 
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100  YEARS  AGO 

from  The  Tribune  and  other  sources 
For  Your  Historical  Scrapbook 

Nov.  19,  1863:  A  special  dispatch  to  The 
Tribune  from  Gettysburg  states:  "The 
site  of  the  great  battle  is  now  marked  by 
a  cemetery  where  rest  its  honored  dead. 
President  Lincoln  arrived  here  yesterday. 
The  town  has  been  overflowing  with  peo- 
ple who  assembled  to  witness  the  dedica- 
tion. The  leading  feature  of  the  day  was 
a  grand  procession  in  the  principal  streets 
of  the  town.  The  public  exercises  at  the 
cemetery  were  most  impressive.  The  ora- 
tion of  Edward  Everett,  the  solemn  dirge 
by  the  chorus,  and  the  dedicatory  remarks 
of  President  Lincoln  will  live  among  the 
annals  of  the  war.  Eighteen  states  are 
represented  among  the  dead  in  Gettysburg 
Battle  cemetery." 


Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago,  Illinois 
November  19,  1963 


Four  Score  and 

FOUR  SCORE  and  20  years  ago,  a 
man  named  Lincoln  made  one  of  the  most 
famously  erroneous  predictions  in  history 
when  he  said,  "The  world  will  little  note, 
nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here  .  .  ." 

The  world  has  not  merely  remembered; 
it  has  chiseled  the  10  sentences  and  268 
words  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  into 
granite,  cast  them  in  bronze,  and  repro- 
duced them  countless  millions  of  tunes  on 
""■p       the  printed  page. 

p<  Scholars  have  achieved  some  measure 

■u        of  success  in  dispelling  false  tales  about 
the  speech.  It  is  not  true,  for  example, 


20  Years  Ago 

that  President  Lincoln  dashed  it  off  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope  during  a  train 
ride  (it  was  carefully  prepared  in  Wash- 
ington). 

The  belief  that  the  speech  was  ignored 
by  the  press  is  also  untrue.  One  of  the 
newspapers  which  recognized  the  great- 
ness of  the  address  offered  a  bit  of  advice 
which  is  again  appropriate  on  this  day, 
when  the  nation  celebrates  the  anniver- 
sary of  Lincoln's  masterful  message. 

•'Turn  back  and  read  it  over,"  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  urged  its 
readers  after  that  famous  day  in  1863.  "It 
will  repay  study  as  a  model  speech.  Strong 
feelings  and  a  large  brain  were  its  parents 
— a  little  painstaking,  its  accoucheur." 


The  date  was  November  19,  1863,  just  one 
hundred  years  ago  this  month  The  time  was 
afternoon.  Edward  Everett  had  just  comple  ed 
a  two-hour  address  and  the  applause  of  the 
crowd  was  dying  away  as  the  tall,  gaunt  figure 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  arose  and  approached  the 
speaker's  position. 

\  great  battle  had  been  waged  here  but  five 
months  before  and  the  scene  gave  evidence 
of  its  intensity.  Tree  limbs  were  broken  and 
crudely  marked  mounds  covering  hasty  graves 
dotted  the  Gettysburg  graveyard.  It  was  a  cool 
crisp  day  in  Pennsylvania  however  and  the 
brightly  shining  afternoon  sun  dispelled  much 
of  the  aura  of  gloom  that  would  have  otherwise 
settled  on  this  gathering  f  rn  m. 

The  President  spoke  for  just  over  wo  min- 
utes but  the  impact  of  those  two-hundred-and- 
sixty-five  words  was  as  great  as  any  ever  spoken 
in  the  English  language. 

Five  different  original  versions  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  are  extant.  The  version  of  thirty- 
seven  lines  which  is  reproduced  in  this  month  s 
Reinsurance  Reporter ■  was  first  reproduced  in 
1864  in  a  volume  entitled  "Autograph  Leaves 
of  Our  Country's  Authors."  It  represents  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  final  judgment  as  to  the  content 
of  the  address.  It  is  generally  known  as  the 
Fifth  Draft,  but  it  is  sometimes  designated  as 
"the  standard  version."  At  an  auction  sale  held 
on  April  27,  1949,  Oscar  B  Cintas  of  Havana 
Cuba    purchased  the  draft  for  $54,000.  He 
Tater  donated  it  to  the  White  House,  where  it 
is  displayed  in  the  Lincoln  Room. 

The  so-called  First  and  Second  Diatts  ot 
twenty-nine  lines  and  thirty-three  lines  respec- 
tively are  the  property  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress The  Third  Draft  of  thirty-one  lines  is  the 
property  of  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Li- 
Cry  and  the  Fourth  Draft  of  thirty-one  lines 
has  been  acquired  by  Cornell  University. 
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